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DIECKMANN 
CONDUCTOR ELBOWS AND SHOES 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 






































HE above Trade Mark is stamped on the back of every DIECKMANN ELBOW AND SHOE 

and it is your guarantee of good quality and workmanship. DIECKMANN ELBOW AND 
SHOES are made of one piece of metal and have no seams. Crimps are on the body, leaving the 
back and inside perfectly smooth which insures a perfect flow. The ends are securely fastened with 
DIECKMANN’S patented clinch and gauged to fit standard diameters of conductor pipe, thus they 
require no clipping to make them fit and no solder to hold them in position. The high standard of quality 
of DIECKMANN ELBOW AND SHOES is the result of forty years of experience and experiments. 
Only the best materials and skilled labor are employed in their manufacture and our works are equipped 
with the highest type of machinery. This means absolute satisfaction to you and your customers. 


Write for Sample and Our Latest Catalog TODAY 


THE 
FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY 


P.O. STATION B CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 48 and 49. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














715 INDIANA ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














NK Club 


eo oY 


The FRONT RANK 


 TRAOE NAME 


Have you joined it? 


The most wide awake dealers all over the country are joining; 


and if you haven't already done so, youd better join now--- 
pac there is a chance. Get “in” on the 


which is called the “fool abel furnace because it 
is so simply yet scientifically built that even an 


would make the dealer’s work easy ‘if he were sell- 
ing even an inferior furnace---say nothing about a 
superior article like the FRONT PANE Stecl 
Furnace. We furnish the dealer attractive win- 
dow and counter cards, with “pep” and “punch”; 


unskilled operator doesn’t get into trouble with 
it; which burns any kind of fuel, and gets more 
heat value from it because it has the longest fire 





travel; which stays in order, has no direct draft 
to warp and buckle---and which makes a booster 


out of every user. 


Ask us about the FRONT RANE School Heater 


and Ventilator. It sells at sight to any modern 
School Board. 











Take a straight tip from us: 
‘* FRONT RANE Club’? might mean to you ina business 


way, write to us, and find out. 


If you don’t know what the 


in them, calling attention to the FRONT DANK 


Steel Furnace. We give him store signs, that 
stir up trade, and are spending thousands of 
dollars in a National Advertising Campaign that 
will make the name of the FFRONT RANE Steei 
Furnace a household term from sea to sea, and 
make it still easier to sell this splendid furnace. 


Good bye! We’re going 
home FRQNTRANS is 


too hot for us. 





Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. * 


4058 Forest Park Ave. 


TRADE MARK 


St. Louis, Mo. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

















1917. 
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Justice BRANDEIS, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is a man who has not lest touch with 
the people nor cut the fibers which bind 

About the him to the heart of the nation by ascend- 
— ing the bench of the greatest tribunal on 

, earth. He is first and foremost a human 

being, and a lawyer afterward. In other words, he 
has not lost a single red blood corpuscle by putting 
on the ermine. When he speaks his mind on a subject 
which concerns all the people, he does not hide half his 
meaning in a tangle of legal twistings. He lays all 
the cards on the table, as it were, so that there ‘s 
nothing left of which to be suspicious—no words of 
double import. What he has to say about price- 
cutting is, therefore, straightforward and uncompro- 


mising. No dodging the issue or trying to carry water 
on both shoulders will you find in Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. 


You can bank upon his being on the side of the 
right when he asserts that “the Stephens Bill is a bi!l 
to prevent monopoly ; to prevent it by preventing cut- 
throat competition. Monopoly is a natural outcome 
of cutthroat competition. When a _ trade-marked 
article is advertised to be sold at less than the standard 
price, it is generally done to attract persons to the 
particular store by the offer of an obviously extraordi- 
nary bargain. It is a bait—called by the dealers a 
‘leader.’ But the cut-price article would more ap- 
propriately be termed a ‘mis-leader’ ; because ordinar- 
ily the very purpose of the cut-price is to create a false 
impression.” 

The Stephens Bill, commonly known as “the price- 
maintenance bill,” or “A bill to prevent dishonest 
advertising and false pretences in merchandising,” has 
been before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House for several years and has been 
the subject of extensive hearings. It has not yet been 
‘enacted into a law. However, it has been the means 
of a great educational propaganda and, to that extent, 
it is already morally a law among all right-thinking 
merchants and producers. One of the strongest argu- 
ments brought out in the discussions before the above 
mentioned Committee is that advanced by Mrs. Julian 
Heath, founder and president of the National House- 
Wives’ League. She reasons that very often the con- 
sumer can be made to believe by misleading advertis- 
ing, by the palming off on her of goods of unknown 
quality, inferior quality, and short weight, that she is 
getting $15 worth for $ro, but the values will not be 
‘there. This is very clearly shown in instances where 
‘tradesmen advertise a group of articles for a certain 
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sum of money. In nearly every instance you will 
find a pound of tea for 60 or 70 cents and a pound of 
coffee for 35 cents, and investigation will disclose the 
fact that the tea was worth about 20 cents and the 
coffee not more than 15 cents. 

Mrs. Heath argued that “the question of the value 
of trade-mark standard goods against that of private 
label or bulk goods of unknown quality has had a 
demonstration that neither you nor | can forget. We 
have had driven from our minds forever the thought 
that some goods of unknown quality can ever be ‘just 
as good.’” It is a short-sighted policy to forego the 
good will and the steady trade of substantial custo- 
mers for the sake of picking up a few quick profits 
through chicanery and deceit. A decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washington contains 
sound sense on this point. “It is a fallacy,” reads the 
decision, “to assume that the price,cutter pockets the 
loss. The public makes it up on other purchases. It 
will not do to say that the manufacturer has no inter- 
ests to protect by contract in the goods after he has 
sold them. They are personally identified and morally 
guaranteed by his mark and his advertisement.” 

The principle involved in the Stephens Bill has 
already been recognized and put into effect by our 
government under the pressure of economic necessity 
as a war measure. If the motive of the greatest good 
to the greatest number is fundamental in democracy, 
then there is ample warrant for hoping that price- 
maintenance legislation will soon be embodied in the 
federal and state laws of our land. After all, the 
purpose of law is to make for the happiness, safety, 
and comfort of the people. Otherwise, it would be 
only the organized expression of special privilege— 
of an intolerable autocracy within the appearance of 
democracy—and the battles for freedom would have 
to be fought over again at some later Bunker Hill. 





AN ESSENTIAL feature of the interior of a store is 
keeping the stock neat and clean, but it is one which 
is often overlooked in the hurry and 


Keep Your It is, however, a fact 


Stock Neat 
and Clean. 


bustle of business. 
which is apparent to everybody that too 
much laxity is often shown in keeping 
stock in its place and properly classified. The conse- 
quence is that much valuable time is lost by the sales 
people which could be used to better advantage, and 


much annoyance and dissatisfaction saved the pros- 


pective customer. 
We realize the necessity of trying to please but 
there is no reason why the goods which have been 
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shown should be kept on a counter ir a heterogencous 
mass like the stock of a cheap pedcler who has no 
sense of order or overhead charges to take care of. 

The merchant cannot succeed without system ; hap- 
hazard methods are ruinous. It should, therefore, be 
insisted upon that all goods taken from the shelves or 
other receptacles for exhibition or sale, should be re- 
placed as soon as possible thereafter and not left to 
accumulate on the counter to the detriment of the 
best results by the sales force. We admit that it may 
be necessary to keep a line of sample goods on exhibi- 
tion but that does not necessitate piling up of promis- 
cuous stock which creates an impression of anything 
to get it temporarily out of the way. Just as soon as 
there is a lull in business, just so soon should the help 
be instructed to replace the goods and see that any 
accumulation of dust on them is removed. 

Nothing detracts so much from the interest of 
the customer as an ill-kept stock or a stock that is 
“mussy” and shopworn which otherwise with a little 
care would have been readily salable. 

Have a “bargain counter” if you wish. The public 
does not look for shelf goods there and expects to 
turn the articles over and over until satisfied but with 
goods with which the merchant expects to realize a 
profit, too much care cannot be taken to systematically 
arrange the stock. There are many idle minutes dur- 
ing the day when business is dull that could be turned 
to good advantage by cleaning and re-arranging with- 
out having to work overtime at night to do it. 








ApVICES FROM European sources indicate that the 
European nations now actively engaged in the big 
struggle are already making preparations 

Business 


° for a resumption of business after the 
Resumption 


After the War.W@" 0” @ scale that will dwarf all for- 

mer efforts to secure trade. [ngland 
and Germany, anticipating the time when hostilities 
will cease, are building ships on an enormous scale, 
and tales of vast fleets of ships which are daily being 
added to are current. It is evident that to meet this 
competition the United States will have to adopt ‘he 
same policies which have made those European na- 
tions so successful in obtaining foreign business. The 
banking institutions founded in South America and 
backed by our Government have already made their 
influence felt in those countries. But there is still a 
tremendous amount of work to be done in educating 
the manufacturers of this country in the methods of 
handling foreign trade. A certain apathy has been 
manifested in the past towards business of this kind. 
sut the principal difficulty encountered by the average 
American shipper is the absence of co-operation on 
the part of the Government and banking interests— 
the co-operative help that has resulted in building up 
the great European establishments in South America. 
Anti-trust legislation has been, in a large measure, 
responsible for this lack of co-operation. sig inter- 
ests could not work hand in hand together to compete 
with European establishments backed by government 
aid and the co-operation of great steamship com- 
panies. 


The provisions of the Webb-Pomerene bill are de- 
signed to remedy this condition. 


It provides for co- 


operative combination for overseas business subject 
to certain safeguards. At present this bill seems to be 
sidetracked, as no action has been taken on it in the 
present Congress, and it did not come to a vote in the 
last Congress. 

It is due to no lack of initiative on the part of our 
business men that such co-operation has not been 
established before now, says the Chicago Tribune. The 
fault lies in our anti-trust laws. “Doubt and fear as 
to legal restrictions,” says the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, “prevent Americans from developing effec- 
tive organizations for overseas business, and the for- 
eign trade of our manufacturers and producers, par- 
ticularly the smaller concerns, suffers in consequence.” 

Our close proximity to the great Latin-American 
markets, and our advantages over European countries 
in other respects make it possible to gain great head- 
way at this time, but this will only be accomplished by 
the proper kind of co-operation, for which the Webb- 
Pomerene bill is designed. 








ALTHOUGH the simile has been worn threadbare, yet 
it is hard to find a better figure of speech with which 
to compute the importance of railroads 
ee than to describe them as the arteries 
poner of the nation’s life. President Wilson 
makes a special appeal to the men who 
run the railways of the country. He urges them to 
keep in mind that the arteries of the nation must 
suffer no obstruction of any kind. In our bodies, the 
arteries are the channels through which flows the 
blood stream that carries nourishment and _ building 
materials to every part and structure. If the supply 
is continually lessened, the body suffers. 
The same is true of the national body. 
must go forward in sufficient volume and without 
In other words, railway traffic must 
As Prest- 


Supplies 


interruption. 
keep pace with the demands of business. 
dent Wilson points out, the greatest single obstructio. 
to the prompt handling of freight today, is the short- 
It is not possible to construct additional 
But th: 


age of cars. 
cars soon enough to relieve the congestion. 
difficulty can be surmounted by loading every car to 
10 per cent above its marked weight-carrying capacity. 
An increase of only two tons per loaded car would 
be the same as adding 200,000 new cars to the supply 
available for public use. Expressed in terms of 
efficiency, that would mean 110 per cent distributirg 


capacity. 








Ir 1s absolutely necessary sometimes to look facts 
squarely in the face and to ask oneself whether the 
balance sheet tells the truth about busi- 
ness or whether it has been made to put 
on “its best face” to satisfy the owner of 
nat- 


When Over- 
head Expense 


Spells Loss. : 
the business. 


urally, but they can be persuaded to do many little 
stunts that give the balance sheet a flattering appear 
ance. Overhead expense is one of the “goblins” that 
is not relished on a balance sheet and yet it cuts a very 
important figure. The shop owner who doesn't count 
in his small expenses—postage, telegraph, telephone. 
etc., allow for depreciation, count his own salary and 
the time of his son or daughier if they help out, and 


Figures won't lic, 































a 


bases his profit estimates solely on the cost of raw 
material and direct labor is riding to a fall and sooner 
» or later will be sure to get it. Figure it all in—bad 
accounts and all—and make the trial balance sheet 
tell the truth. You can “kid yourself” by flattering 
figures for awhile but the truth is bound to show up 


at last. 





RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





The late lamented Elbert Hubbard, in his crisp, 
snappy style defined loyalty in a way, to my mind, 
that hits the nail on the head. He said: 

Loyalty. 

If you work for a man, in Heaven’s name work for 
him. If he pays you wages that supply your bread 
and butter, work for him, speak well of him, stand 
by him and stand by the institution he represents. Ir 
put to a pinch, an ounce of loyalty is worth a pound 
of cleverness. If you must vilify, condemn and eter- 
nally disparage, why, resign your position, and when 
you are outside damn to your heart’s content. But as 
long as you are part of the institution, do not con- 
demn it. If you do, you are loosening the tendrils that 
hold you to the institution, and with the first high wind 
that comes along you will be uprooted and blown away, 
and probably you will never know why. 

* * * 


Max Klass doesn't go abroad as often as he used to 





and he is anxious for hostilities to close so that he 
may resume his trips to Europe. He told a good many 
stories the other evening which he heard in the smok- 
ing room on a Trans-Atlantic boat and among those 
he told was this one: 

The funny man was at it again. 

“I say,” he remarked, “I bet none of you can an- 
swer this riddle.” 

“Well, what is it?” the question came in chorus. 

“Can you name an animal that has eyes which car- 
not see, legs and cannot walk, but can jump as high as 
the dome of St. Paul’s ?” 

For a moment there was silence, while brains were 
being racked. Then: 

“I don’t know,” said some one. “I give it up.” 

The other members of the party also signified that 
they were beaten. 

“The answer,” said the funny man, “is a ‘wooden 
horse.’ It has eyes, but can’t see ; legs, but can’t walk.” 

“Yes,” came a triumphant shout, “that’s all very 
well, but what about its jumping as high as the dome 
of St. Paul’s ?” 

“Can the dome of St. Paul’s jump?” sighed the 
| funny man. 

* * x 

Charles Smith, the veteran warm air heater manu- 
: facturer, has two hobbies. One is his loyalty to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and the other is his 






t friendship for children at school, He was a visitor 
V at the school in his suburb just before the closing ex- 
t €rcises and got off this one: 

3 “Children,” he said, “I want to talk to you for a few 
d moments about one of the most wonderful, one of the 
d most important organs in the whole world. What is 
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it that throbs away, beats away, never stopping, never 
ceasing, whether you wake or sleep, night or day, 
week in and week out, without any volition on your 
part, hidden away in the depths, as it were, unseen by 
you, throbbing, throbbing, threbbing rhythmically all 
your life long?” 

During the pause for oratorical effect a small voice 
was heard: 

“I know—it’s the gas meter.” 

* * * 

Jim Fleming doesn’t call upon the house furnishing 
goods trade now. He has graduated from selling 
agate ware but he told one of his stock stories to a 
bunch a few days ago. 

A minister, while visiting his people one day in the 
bush, was asked to stay for dinner. 

While sitting down on the veranda, a little boy, 
about five, came round to him, and after talking a lit- 
tle while, said: ° 

“You can’t guess what we are going to have for 
dinner ?” 

The minister said he would give it up, after several 
guesses. 

The little boy then said: 

“It’s roly-poly puddin’, I know, ‘cos mother’s only 
got one stockin’ on.” 

eo 

Sam T. White, who makes White Lily Washing 
Machines at Davenport, Iowa, tells a story about a 
negro who was persuaded to go to church one Sunday, 

“What was the parson’s sermon about?” he was 
asked. 

“He didn’t preach no sermon—he jist spent his time 
foolin’ dose niggahs.” 

“Fooling them—a minister wouldn't do such a 
thing.” 

“Yes, sah. He done tole ‘em he was goin’ to take 
up a collection for coal, an’ ev’body knows dat dis yah 
church ain’t heated by coal; it’s heated by steam.” 

oa 

James Whitcomb Riley was the poet of the folk 
themselves. He knew how to sing to us and soothe 
us in a language we all understand. Though he could 
versify in words of ten syllables with the best of the 
high-brows, he preferred to stay down on the ground 


and give us such warm, human lines as the following: 
A Hand cn the Shoulder. 
When a man ain't got a cent 
And he’s feeling kind of blue, 
(And the clouds hang dark an’ heavy 
And won't let the sunshine through, 
It's a great thing, O my brethren, 
Fer a feller just to lay 
His hand upon your shoulder 
In a friendly sort o’ way. 


It makes a man feel curious, 
It makes the tear-drops Start, 
And you sort o’ feel a flutter 
In the region of the heart; 
You can look up and meet his eyes 
You don’t know what to say 
When his hand is on your shoulder 
In a friendly sort o’ way. 


Oh, the world’s a curious compound, 
With its honey and its gall, 
With its cares and bitter crosses 
But a good world after all 
An’ a good God must have made it 
Leastways, that is what I say 
When a hand is on my shoulder 
In a friendly sort o’ way 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








Catalog No. 96 of the Favorite Stove & Range 
Company, Piqua, Ohio, which has just been issued, is 
a handsome publieation and contains information on 
the selling points of their products which will be of 
value to the dealer. 


~~ 


FORMER STOVE MANUFACTURER IS KILLED. 





News comes from Cleveland, Ohio, of the accidental 
death, August 25, of William H. Boardman, wealthy 
Gleveland manufacturer. - The automobile in which 
Mr. Boardman was riding skidded and overturned 
near Massillon, Ohio, pinning him beneath the ma- 
chine. Mr. Boardman was at one time an official of 
the Standard Lighting Company now the New Process 
Stove Company of Cleveland, Ohio. He was well and 
favorably known to hundreds of dealers as a man of 
many genial and lovable traits. .A sister of the de- 
ceased is Mabel Boardman, of Washington, head of 
the Red Cross. 





BALL BEARING TRUCKS EXPEDITE SALE 
OF STOVES. 


The demonstration is the big factor in selling a 
stove or range, and the chances are much against the 
salesman if he is unable to point out its numerous 
features with facility while the prospective customer 
is waiting. By using the Universal Ball Bearing 
Stove Trucks, one of which is pictured herewith, the 





Universal Ball Bearing Stove Truck. 


salesman finds his task a much simpler matter. The 
ball-bearing construction, it is stated, enables him to 
show the prospect every side of the stove and take 
it out of the dark corners for proper inspection, since 
a slight effort rolls the stove or range into any desir- 
able position. The Universal Stove Trucks can be 
used under a square base range without feet as well 
as a stove with feet, and is described as an ideal 
convenience in every respect, because of its economy 
and utility. The trucks are packed in crates of 6 sets, 
24 pieces, each set weighing 52 pounds. Dealers can 
secure further particulars and price list by addressing 


the Universal Caster and Foundry Works, Division of 
the Bassick Company, 574-600 Ferry Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


= 





EXAGGERATION WILL NOT SELL GOODS, 


Exaggeration is not the best way to sell goods. It 
is the worst kind of advertising. Exaggeration is re- 
troactive, it acts like a boomerang. Exaggeration may 
“put over” one campaign. It may sell goods—for a 
time. But, sooner or later the reaction comes. The 
advertisements cease to pull as well, the sales do not 
respond. 

Exaggeration is also a sign of ignorance. When 
anyone sits down to talk or write of that concerning 
what he knows little, he exaggerates. Lacking the 
knowledge or ability to explain the How and the Why, 
he falls back upon exaggeration to carry him past 
the difficulty. In the past, patent medicine advertising 
has been held up as one good example of exaggera- 
tion. But, to judge from some recent evidence, patent 
medicine advertising is growing conservative, while 
that on behalf of so-called ethical products has been 
so radical as to deserve the term exaggeration. It is 
unfortunate that this is so, because it has influenced 
many advertisers against getting all that can and must 
in future be gotten out of advertising. 

Honesty is the best advertising policy—in fact, it 
is the only safe advertising policy. Lincoln’s saying 
anent fooling the people is more true today than when 
it was made. Barnum’s boast on the contrary is 
losing its force. Superlatives no longer “pull.” After 
all, it is the product, not the advertising, that produces 
repeat orders and future sales. 


— — 


PATENTS STOVE GRATE 


Under number 1,237,697, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Onesime Readman, Grand 
Mere, Quebec, Canada, for a stove grate described 
in the following: 


In a grate of the character 
described; a frame; grate mem- 
bers provided with integral en 
trunnions located at the outer 
side thereof and rotatably 
mounted in the said frame, the 
trunnions at one end of the 
grate being of polygonal cross 
section; a stud shaft mounted at 
the center of the front of the 
said frame and adapted to be 
rotated; means for rotating the 
said stud shaft; an arm secure 
on the inner end of the stu 
shaft; a lever having its lower 
end pivotally connected to the outer end of the said arm; 





arms having their outer ends secured to the poly nal trun- 
nions: links having their lower ends pivotally connected to 
the inner ends of the said arms, and their upper ends pivotal 
ly connected to the upper end of the first mentioned arm: 
and means for limiting the rotation of the said ee 


shaking purposes, the said means being removable to P 
full rotation of the said shaft, for dumping purposes. 
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ADVERTISING IS LIFE OF BUSINESS. 


Sunshine is the life of flowers and when it is lacking 
they die a natural death. So it is with business. Many 
a business dies from the lack of advertising, yet ad- 
vertising is the sunlight a business demands. The days 
have long passed when a merchant could successfully 
conduct a business without advertising. Today the 
people must be enlightened before they buy. Mer- 
chants who are fully aware of the advantages gained 
through this medium seldom know what failure means 
in business. 


TRADEMARK ON STOVES AND RANGES. 








The Belleville Stove and Range Company, Belle- 
ville, Illinois, has been granted copyright on the trade- 


CL mark shown in the accom- 
aX Ay panying illustration, under 
S 104.162. 


number 104,162. The partic- 

ular description of goods is 
stoves and ranges of all kinds for hard coal, soft coal, 
coke, wood, lignite and gas. The Company claims use 
since March, 1885, and the claim was filed May 31, 
1917. 


_ 
se - 


USE NEW DEVICE TO FIGHT TRADING 
STAMP EVIL. 


To offset the losses and trouble caused by the 
Trading Stamp nuisance, an experiment is under way 
in certain western cities which bids fair to work out 
to a satisfactory conclusion. In place of trading 
stamps, which have little or no cash value, the retail- 
ers who are making the experiment have devised 
“discount coins,” composed of tin, which they give 
to all customers who pay cash or meet their bills 
promptly. These discount coins are issued in denom- 
inations from % cent to 25 cents. Two per cent of 
the purchase price is allowed as a discount and the 
tin coin is given in payment thereof. Many banks 
have agreed to accept these discount coins as deposits 
at their face value. This is a matter worth the con- 
sideration of hardware merchants. A discussion of 
it in the meetings of their various associations is likely 
to bring out useful ideas and may result in the adop- 
tion of a similar practice. 


+O --——_—__—— - 


IMPRESSING THE MEANING OF QUALITY. 








The hardest thing in selling stoves and ranges is to 
show your customers that the first cost is not the last 
cost; to make them understand that while the price of 
some goods may be lower in the beginning, they are 
invariably more expensive in the end; to show them 
that a stove or range is worth just what it costs—in 
short, to impress upon them the meaning of quality. 





COOPER OVEN THERMOMETERS. 





While the old “guess work” system of cooking and 
baking might have suffered in the days of our grand- 
mothers it would not do for a minute today when 
“timing” js important for the cooking of most dishes. 
By consulting the Cooper Oven Thermometer on the 
°ven door from time to time the housewife is relieved 
of all worry. She knows just when the bread or cake 
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is baked “to a turn.” The important thing about the 
Cooper Oven Thermometer is that it is absol:.tely reli- 
able. It is the housewife’s “Elgin or Waltham,” just 
as important as the engineer's timepiece. Its use saves 
many a dollar that would be lost otherwise on bread 


or cakes burned or underdone. Placed on the oven 
door of a stove or range it means a big trade booster 
and gives that “quality” appearance that means sales. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Cooper 
Oven Thermometer Company, Pequabuck, Con- 
necticut. 


—* 


SENDS OUT A STRONG ADVERTISEMENT. 








A strongly written postal circular which Bergstrom 
Stove Company, of Neenah, Wisconsin, are sending 
out to the trade is provoking a great deal of favorable 
comment and, it is presumed, bringing in plenty of 
orders. In the center of the page, when the circular 
is opened, are three lines printed in red, saying: “We 
get up in the morning; we carry a large stock; we 
deal with you personally.” Emphasis is placed upon 
the firm’s motto of prompt shipments, “In at Seven, 
on the Way at Eight-thirty.” 

— EEE rr, 
OBITUARY. 


George W. Robertson, Jr. 

A notable figure in the stove manufacturing indus- 
try passed away at Peekskill, New York, August 15th, 
in the person of George W. Robertson, Jr. His 
father, the late Colonel George W. Robertson, was 
one of the founders of the Southard-Robertson Com- 
pany, which occupies a position of prominence in that 
industry. The deceased was a director and treasurer 
of the Company, and contributed largely toward its 
successful management. 

SS PERE SLL 
SECURES PATENT FOR COOKING 
APPARATUS. 








John H. Leggat, Maisonneuve, Quebec, Canada, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,238,029, for a cooking apparatus, described herewith : 
In a cooking appara- 














tus the combination 

1,238,0297 7.) with a chimney con- 
30 nection, a firebox lo- 

£6, £5, cated at the top of one 

“ Ace ba side thereof and hav- 

42 20. <e ing a grate and having 





7 ? its outer side wall of 





a0. a5". os ces greater height than its 

“8 <= inner side wall; of an 

; a ‘ \ £00" oven located between 

\ ee tf7 La and spaced from the 

50, | i ZF fire-box and ; the op- 

Le - \ posite side of the ap- 

weruret . | J) “7 naratus, the oven being 

{ ee ; spaced above the bot- 

9 INGCSS “* 56 tom of the apparatus 
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WL SIZA. and the oven having an 
arched top; a plate lo- 
cated above and spaced 
from the top of the oven and extending from the top of the 
oven and extending from the fire-box to the opposite side of 
the apparatus and parallel to the arched top and having a 
central port, a horizontal plate above the last-mentioned 
plate and extending from the top of the inner wall of the 
fire-box to the opposite side of the apparatus and having a 
central port communicating with the central port of the plate 
first mentioned, a flue above the horizontal plate, a heat non- 
conducting packing within the spaces surrounding the flue 
between the top of the oven and the back of the apparatus 
and between the upper arched plate and the horizontal plate 
and in the corners of the spaces beneath the oven, and a 
fire-brick lining for the fire-box, substantially as described 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD. 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The Clark Brothers Bolt and Nut Company has let 
a contract for a brick addition to its plant at Milldale, 
Connecticut. 

The Clinton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, will build a brick, reinforced concrete, one 
story, 58x110 foot annealing shop. 

The M. H. Keyless Lock Company, 224 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, has been incorporated with - 
capital of $10,000 to manufacture locks. The incor- 
porators are J. Mainzer, I. Heinz and R. Applebone. 

A $25,000 public garage and machine shop will be 
erected by the Schweers Hardware Company, Sha- 
wano, Wisconsin. Plans are being prepared for an 
L-shaped, two story building, 70x102 and 40x70 feet. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, Fair 
Haven, Connecticut, has let contracts for a brick and 
concrete, one story, 88x363 foot rope mill; a brick, 
one story, 60x223 foot addition to building Number 
7 and a brick, one story, 50x125 foot addition to build- 
ing Number 31. 

William H. Hill, vice president of the American 
Radiator company has been elected a director of the 
Stover Manufacturing and Engine company, Freeport, 
Illinois, manufacturers of hardware specialties. Busi- 
ness of the Stover Company is reported as showing 
steady increases from month to month. 

Two hundred women will soon be employed at 
Carney’s point, Delaware, by the Dupont Company, 
powder manufacturers. The plan as made public is 
to have women work in the cutting houses where the 
work is light. They will replace drafted men and 
their wages are to be according to the amount of work 
done daily. 

J. A. Secrest of Camrargo, Oklahoma, vice-president 
of the Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, has been forced to discontinue business owing to 
ill health. His doctors have ordered him to take a 
long rest and he is now looking for a buyer for his 
business, which comprises a fine stock of hardware, 
harness, furniture, etc., valued between $10,000 and 
$12,000. 


= 





HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS RECEIVING 
GOOD ORDERS FROM AUSTRALIA. 


As a result of the pioneer work done by American 
exporters, manufacturers of hardware in the United 
States are receiving excellent orders from Australia, 
including such staple lines as screws. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce published in 1916 


a monograph on “Australian Markets for American 
Hardware,” which covered in a detailed and compre- 
hensive manner all phases of the hardware situation 
in the Commonwealth. In the course of the investi- 
gation 587 samples were purchased, representing 
articles commonly used in Australia and obtained from 
other than American These are now on 
exhibition at the commercial museum maintained by 
the Bureau at the United States Custom House in 
New York. 


sources. 


~—_~ 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
MEN TO MEET AT McALESTER, 
SEPTEMBER 5 AND 6. 





The Semi-Annual Convention of the Oklahoma 
Hardware and Implement Association will be held at 
McAlester, Oklahoma, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 5th and 6th. Plans have been completed to 
bring out a large attendance of the hardware and im- 
plement dealers, especially those living in Eastern 
Oklahoma. The Convention is to be held in response 
to the many requests received from dealers in that part 
of the state, which has not been as well represented 
in the Association as Western Oklahoma in the past. 
An interesting and instructive program has been ar- 
ranged, coupled with adequate entertainment features, 
and all indications point to a large attendance. A. W. 
Kavanaugh, Alva, is president of the Association and 
W. B. Porch, Okiahoma City, is secretary. 

FRANK BAACKES OF AMERICAN STEEL AND 
WIRE COMPANY BECOMES MEMBER 
OF CITIZENS’ WAR BOARD. 








Uncommon interest attaches to the election of Frank 
Baackes, Vice-president and Manager of Sales of the 
American Steel and Wire Company, as a member oI 
the board of directors of the citizens’ war board of 
Chicago. His son, Frank Baackes, Jr., was recently 
commissioned First Lieutenant at Officers’ training 
quarters, Fort Sheridan. The election of Mr. Baackes 
is a fitting recognition of the unselfish quality of his 
patriotism. He was one of the first great Americans 
of foreign birth to sound the bugle-call to unity and 
unselfishness when war was declared. The speec 
which he made on April 18, 1917, at the thirty-second 
convention of the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association in Houston, Texas, published 
in the April 21 issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN ANP 
Harpware Recorp and was flashed over the wires 
by the Associated Press to all parts of America. He 
showed that a citizen by choice has even more reaso” 
to be patriotic than a citizen by birth. He called upo" 


was 


business men everywhere to subordinate their mer 
: e 
ests to the welfare of the nation and to share the 























common burden of war. His place on the Citizens’ 
war board will not be the merely nominal one of 
allowing his name to be used as a director. His wiil 
be an active participation in its activities; and the 
weight of his judgment together with the genuineness 
of his patriotism will be felt in the councils of 
that body. 





ANNOUNCES THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Conspicuously displayed under the date line of the 
letter-head of the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association are the words of President Wilson: 
“TI not only see no reason why commercial conventions 
should be omitted during the war, but should regrei 
to see any instrumentality neglected which has proved 
serviceable in stimulating business and facilitating its 
processes. This is, not only, not a time to allow any 
slowing up of business, but is a time when every sen- 
sible process of stimulation should be used.” It is 
characteristic of the Association to be progressive. 
Its convention will be held in conjunction with the 
National Hardware Association. The following of- 
ficial letter gives details of hotel accommodations for 
the benefit of delegates and visitors: 

“The next Convention of the National Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 17, 18 and 19 next, with headquarters 
for both Associations at the Marlborough-Blenheim. 

This hotel will make the following rates on the 
European Plan for both delegates and visitors : 

Single room without bath, one person, $3 and $4 
per day. 

Single room with bath, one person, $5 and $6 
per day. 

Double room without bath, two persons, $6, $7 and 
$8 per day. 

Double room with bath, two persons, $8, $9 and 
$10 per day. 

Size and location of room determine the exact rate. 
American Plan, $2.00 per day for each person in 
addition to the above rates. 

The increased membership of our Association and 
the special features of the program pertinent to 
present business conditions insure a large attendance. 
Reservations of hotel accommodations should be made 
NOW, and should be addressed direct to the hotel. 

Yours most truly, 
F. D. MircHe., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
New York, August 27, 1917. 
i cite <5 


HARDWARE DEALERS ASSOCIATION MOVE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


Coincident ; with the appointment of A. M. Cox, 
formerly with the freight department of the Texas- 
Mexican Railway, as state secretary of their organiza- 
tion, the Texas Hardware and Implement Dealers 
Association have .moved. their headquarters from 
Dallas to Laredo, Texas. The offices of the president 
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and secretary are now located in the Netzer Building 
which bears the name of, and belongs to, John Netzer, 
the energetic president of the association. 





SPEEDING TURNOVER OF STOCK. 


Address by E. B. Baldwin Before the Convention of the 
National Retail Hardware Association. 
Turning over stock is always an interesting topic to 
the retail merchant, because the oftener he is able to 
do this, the more profit he will show at the end of the 
year’s business. Good advice on the subject was given 
by E. B. Baldwin, of the Baldwin Mercantile Com- 
pany, Sparta, Wisconsin, in an address before the 
Convention of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion at St. Louis in June which was as follows: 

Turning stock, as I see it, is largely a matter of careful 
buying. It sounds well to say to a salesman as he comes 
to you, “Send me a gross.” Perhaps that is what you ought 
to buy; perhaps you ought to buy a dozen; perhaps a twelfth 
of a dozen. If a twelfth of a dozen is what your stock 
wants, buy it. That may last you six months, if it is an 
article for which there is not a very strong demand. The 
man who comes to see you regularly has a great deal more 
respect for you if you buy what you can sell often. If you 
buy a gross when you ought to buy a dozen, he questions 
your judgment, and rightly. 

If you are going to buy a quantity more than you think 
you will use in a year, in my estimation you must figure at 
least twenty per cent advance on those goods. It will cost 
you that before you get through with them because your 
money is tied up and there are taxes, insurance and shop- 
wear to consider. 

Of course there are times when we should buy quanti- 
ties. Advances on certain lines sometimes make it advisable 
to stock up well. This comment, as I make it, refers to reg- 
ular conditions only, not special ones. Special condiLions 
have to be given special consideration. 

We make an effort to get rid of any stock we have 
left over from One season to another. We very often get 
together at the store and talk over what we can get rid 
of. When a salesman comes into the store I have the boys 
look over his line, and if they say they don't want it, I 
wouldn't buy it on a bet, because if they are not interested 
enough to sell it, I don’t want it. 

Very often we make mistakes because we cannot fore- 
cast the weather. We don’t know whether we are .,oing to 
sell lawn mowers or rubber hose. 

In this connection I am reminded of a traveling man | 
once heard of who was a professional whiner. He was al- 
ways complaining that this was wrong and that was wrong, 
etc. One day at a meeting of the force he was complaining 
about something being wrong, and the sales manager said, 
“You have a catalogue, haven't you?” “Yes.” “You have a 
head, haven’t you?” “Yes.” “Well, use it.” 

The specialty men are perhaps the ones who bother more 
than anyone else. A man came along the other day, and, 
without saying what he had, told me one of the best stories 
I have ever listened to. The proposition he finally wanted 
to let me in on was a salt and pepper shaker deal that would 
cost $146.00. 

Another thing, we ought to get from the men of whom 
we buy some good strong selling arguments. The business 
of the dealer is to sell goods; but before he can sell a prod- 
uct he must, of course, understand its various talking points 

Variety in our stock is a matter that should be consid 
ered. Keep the stock assorted and in fair quantities. Per- 
haps that is one thing which has helped us turn our stock 
a little oftener than we would otherwise. 

There is no question but what the display of merchan- 
dise will help to sell it. People like to have goods where 
they can see and handle them. So we feel that turnover de- 
pends upon buying often; buying such merchandise as the 
trade wants—and watching our selling. 


There is, according to students of the question, only 
one general panacea which is calculated to eliminate 
the ills of the civic body as represented by the aver- 
age small town and its business and commercial enter- 
prise. That panacea takes form in the organization of 


an association or a club in which the farmers have an 
equal share and an equal responsibility with the busi- 
ness men. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
| WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








HANDSOME WINDOW DISPLAY OF SILVER 
PLATED WARE. 





“Community Silver” is the name given to the in- 
teresting display of silverware, made by Paul H. 
Kemp, El Dorado Springs, Missouri, which was 


-awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND Harpware Recorp Window Display Competi- 
tion. 

The background of the window was covered with 








cut-outs and advertising cards being used to good 
advantage on the background, side wall and on the 
floor space next to the window. In this way interest 
was attracted and enhanced, resulting in an apprecia- 
ble increase in sales. 


ee 


GIVES A SURE-ENOUGH GUARANTEE. 





As a means of inspiring confidence in their product, 
E. C. Atkins and Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, 





‘Window Display of Plated Ware, Arrznged by Paul H. Kemp, EI! Dorado Springs, Missouri, and Awarded Honorable Mention 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


black silkalene, with an arch in white, under which 
was a figure of the “Community Girl,” while vases of 
‘flowers added much to the effect. “The Community 
Silver” sign, of course, occupied a prominent posi- 
‘tion. 

Large chests of silverware were skilfully arranged 
so as to show their contents, while small sets and 
individual pieces were utilized in addition to cover 
the floor space. The display was very appealing to 
the eye and served to attract quite a number of 
passers-by. 

A prominent feature was the price tags, without 
‘which few window displays can prove effective. As 
can be seen in the illustration, a good amount of ad- 
vertising material was used in the window, display 





issue to retailers and salesmen a Resale Price Card 
which contains the signed Atkins guarantee of money 
back if their saw, for any reason, fails to give perfect 
satisfaction, or to exchange it at the option of the 
purchaser for a new saw. The cards are easy 
handle and are intended to be displayed near saW 
stock. Space is provided in the proper column on the 
card for the dealer’s cost code. The selling price of 
the various sizes and grades is plainly printed in 4 
column for that purpose. The firm of E. C. Atkins 
and Company originated these cards about fiftee 
years ago. They have been in continuous use since 
that time. Their customers are unanimous in say!& 
that these cards have been a great help to them ™ 


many ways. 
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COLE HARDWARE COMPANY OCCUPY 
HANDSOME NEW STORE. 


Bethany, Missouri, now boasts of one of the finest 
retail hardware stores in Northern Missouri or South- 
ern Iowa. The establishment in question is the hand- 
some new store building lately completed and occupied 
by the Cole Hardware Company at a most favorable 
location in Bethany, opposite the Court House on the 
south side of Main Street. 

The new building measures 33 by 93 feet with a 
basement extending under the sidewalk ten feet 
longer than the building proper, which makes this 
roomy underground department 33 by 103 feet. The 
second floor is the same size as the first, and the 
balcony as shown in the accompanying illustration 
extends open for sixty feet toward the rear of the 


emporium is lighted with sixty-five powerful electric 
lamps, four of them being the celebrated Brascolites, 
which hang in the center of the room on the first floor, 
When all lights are on, the building in every nook 
and corner is exceedingly brilliant, and beautiful to 
behold. 

The front show windows are heavy plate glass 11% 
by 7 feet each; the front entrance window is 7% by 
7, and there is also one upper front glass, made‘ of 
extra heavy plate 6 feet wide and 33 feet long. The 
center of the first floor is provided with artistic and 
convenient show cases, and the management have so 
arranged their silverware and other articles of value 
and beauty, as to make a very attractive display. 

The Cole Hardware Company is composed of W. 
C. Cole, who is popularly known as vice-president of 
the Missouri Retail Hardware Association; Myron 





Interior View of the New Cole Hardware Emporium, Bethany, Missouri. 


store, and then from the stairs as shown in the picture, 

The building is equipped with a vapor steam heating 
system. The furnishings throughout are what is 
known as Duluth quarter sawed oak, and of very 
latest patterns, all with adjustable hardware shelving. 
Some idea of the capacity of the building can be had, 
when it is considered that there are 2,850 feet (running 
measure) of this convenient shelving. The base shelves 
are thirty inches deep, and the upper ones are sixteen 
inches in depth, and the boxes and drawers of a portion 
of this shelving are especially arranged for the expe- 
ditious convenience of the salesmen. 

At the rear of the building a late model elevator 
with a lift of twenty-six feet is installed, and the 


Moulton and A. G. Wilson, all of whom are men of 
keen business acumen, and pleasant and accomodating 
to deal with. From a small and unpretentious business 
only a few years ago, this firm, by honest and square 
dealing, has built up a trade that is second to none 


in that part of the state. 
wien 


When the advertising man or the window-trimmer 








has induced a man to cross our threshold, and you 
wait upon him, you may undo all of their hard work 
by some thoughtless word or indifferent act. There- 
fore, I again want to impress upon you the importance 
of your position in acting as my personal representa- 
tive in the store.—Proprietor to Salesman. 
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RETAILERS GAIN MANY ADVANTAGES BY 
TAKING PART IN COMPETITIVE 
WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


In order to sell one’s goods by the help of window 
displays it is not enough to arouse the curiosity of 
the passer-by. The display must be so conceived 
and executed as to fix his attention and carry to his 
mind suggestions either of present need as regards one 
or more of the articles displayed or of added service 
and advantages not previously brought to his notice. 
The average customer who enters a hardware store 
has no idea of the immense variety of things big and 
little which it contains. It would not be practicable 
from the point of view of time or of wisdom for the 
clerk to recite to the prospective buyer a list of the 
things kept in stock as a waiter in a country hotel 
repeats the unwritten bill of fare. But the window 
display enables the dealer to tell the story of his goods 
in serial form from week to week. Every display is 
a new chapter in the romance of his business. The 
plot, as it were, must be designed in advance of its 
telling. A haphazard, disconnected series of window 
displays, containing a jumble of unrelated things, is 
like a dull novel over which the reader soon falls 
asleep. To attract interest and to hold it while your 
goods are unfolding their story, the window display 
must have character and individuality. Just as the 
successful novelist is one who writes himself into his 
book, so the successful window dresser is one who 
puts his own personality into the arrangement of the 
display. 

This does not mean that the owner or clerk who 
does the work must necessarily have gone through a 
course of technical training and be an expert in the 
professional sense. Indeed, many of the prize-win- 
ning, sales-getting displays are the product of men 
who make no claim to artistic ability. The secret of 
their success lies in their loyalty to the business, 
their enthusiasm for its prosperity, and their intelli- 
gent observation of human nature in the every day 
round of affairs. 

The Window Display Competition conducted by 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. AND HARDWARE ReEcorD is 
intended to spur dealers and their clerks to 
a more systematic and thoughtful use of space 


which has untold possibilities for profits. The $100.00 
in cash prizes represents more than a sum of money. 
It is an incentive to healthy rivalry which is sure to 
redound to the good of the trade. When sales begin 
to grow as a result of better window displays, the 
store itself improves in tone, ambition is stimulated, 
and the tonic of success stirs every one concerned to 
greater effort. Read the conditions of the competition 
and consider yourself welcome to the ranks of the 
contestants. 
Award of Prizes, 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 


Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 


Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than November 
15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put up a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted io enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


2 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


25234—A firm in Spain desires to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of general hardware and car- 
penters’ and workshop tools. Correspondence should be in 
Spanish. References. 

25235—A company in Russia wishes to secure an agency 
for the sale of wood-cutting saws driven by machinery, files, 
and other tools and implements. References. 

25236—A firm in Cuba desires to secure an agency, on 
a commission basis, for the sale of building materials and 
hardware. Correspondence may be in English or Spanish 
Two members of the firm are at present in the United States, 
with whom interested firms may communicate. Reference. 

25239—A company in England desires to receive quota- 
tions on 100 cases of bright iron-tip nails, each case con- 
taining 1 cwt. net. A sample of the kind of nail desired may 
be examined at the Bureau or its District Offices. (Reter to 
file Number 91314.) . Quotations should be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made against documents at <es‘ina- 
tion. The nails should ‘be put up in 1-pound paper packages 
and five such packages to a parcel. Reference. 

25243—A firm in Cuba desires to secure an agency, on 4 
commission basis for the sale of cutlery, etc. Two members 
of the firm are at present in the United States, with whom 
interested firms may -communicate. Correspondence may 
in English or Spanish. Refefence. 




























PUTTING PUNCH INTO THE MID-SUMMER 
CLEARING SALE. 


Jenkins & Hardy are holding a midsummer clear- 
ing sale. 

You wouldn’t know it to go in their store, though 
It looks just the same as it has looked all summer. 
The clerks act just the same as they did the first week 
in July. The only volunteer remark that comes float- 
ing your way is a comment on the hot weather. 

True, there are one or two tokens of a sale. There 
is a show-card on or near the pile of hammocks which 
says: “Twenty per cent off.” In the daily papers 
the Jenkins & Hardy advertisement announces “Grand 
Clearing Sale of Summer Goods. Twenty Per Cent 
Off Hammocks, Ice Cream Freezers, Lawn Mowers, 
All Enameled Ware. Reduced 10 per cent, Table 
and Kitchen Cutlery. We challenge any store in Caris- 
ford to beat our values.” 

Said Hardy to Jenkins a few days ago: “Don't 
you think we'd better clear out the summer stuff. 
Mark it down, you know?” 

“Oh, I guess so.” 

“Will we try an advertising splurge?” 

“N-no, I guess not. When we trim down the prices 
a little we're throwing away enough, without wasting 
a lot more in advertising.” 

Hence the “Grand Clearance Sale” is in full swing, 
and it creates not a ripple of interest in Carisford or 
the surrounding country. Business flows on just about 
as it did before. 

Just a word as to the mental attitude disclosed. 
Jenkins has very reluctantly decided to make a price 
sacrifice. He feels that he is losing money, but he 
must sacrifice a little to clear out the goods; if he 
doesn’t clear them out he'll lose more, by having to 
carry them over. In order to sell them he ought to 
advertise them, to push his sale to the limit. But that 
runs up into money. No, he'll let the sale fizzle out 
and the goods stay on his shelves and the larger loss 
be incurred rather than spend a few extra dollars 
making the sale a success. 

It’s just the same principle as though you found 
yourself critically ill, called in a specialist and then 
refused to follow the necessary treatment he prescribed 
because the specialist’s visit had cost enough as it was. 

When you're putting on a special sale, midsummer 
or any other time, make it a sale that folks will notice 
and remember. There’s no use in half measures in 
any business; in half decisions, or in the sort of busi- 
ness policy whereby your left hand is used to defeat 
what your right hand is vaguely trying to do. If you 
are holding a clearing sale this month, dig right in and 
make that sale a success from the start. More than 
that, make it a big advertisement for the store. Use 
it, not merely for the primary purpose of clearing out 
a little surplus stock, but also to win new customers, 
introduce new lines and build permanent business. 

Right here you can profitably take a leaf out of the 
book of folks who make a regular feature of sales. 
Dry goods stores aren’t satisfied to offer vague, elusive 
discounts ; they almost invariably quote specific prices. 
A specific price hits the customer square between the 
eyes. 
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Thus Jenkins & Hardy advertise *Twenty Per Cent 
Off All Hammocks, Etc.” 

But the man who writes dry goods advertising 
would whip that proposition into more appealing 
shape. He’d turn the trick somewhat like this: 

You Need a Hammock. 

There’s lots of warm weather yet, and you'll get a 
lot of benefit from purchasing now, and you'll save 
money, too. Our hammocks are extra good value, 
strong, durable, comfortable. 

Se $6.59 
gS eer er ere 4.79 

And so forth. Here we get in a nutshell the prin- 
ciple of good special-sales “copy.” Start with a pos- 
itive suggestion, emphasize the wisdom of immediate 
action, describe the goods in concise, attractive terms, 
and, as a clincher, quote the previous value and the 
specific reduced price. 

A “20 per cent discount” blanket-sheet announce- 
ment will interest nobody. If you said “50 per cent 
disgount” only a few would sit up. But build up a 
column or a half page advertisement of specific items, 
with actual price reductions quoted in definite figures 
and you interest a lot of folks. In a dozen or a score 
of items there’s pretty sure to be at least one that will 
interest every reader. 

So much for newspaper advertising. Back it up 
simultaneously by featuring your leading specials in 
a striking window display. Here the same principle 
holds good. Quote prices, specifically, on every arti- 
cle. Even if you make it a rule for good and sufh 
cient reasons of your own never to price-tag the 
goods in your window, on this one occasion that rule 
should be set aside. With a special sale, the whole 
crux of the matter is price. Not merely price, but 
prices—actual figures. In your display use the fami- 
liar “marked down” cards, showing the old price 
struck out and the special price in red ink. The de- 
vice is coeval with the Rocky Mountains, perhaps, but 
it is always good. 

Make the inside of your store look as though some- 
thing were happening there. Here, too, use price tags 
on all specials on which discounts are being given. 
Not vague “20 per cent off” cards, but specific reduced 
prices. If you can get up show cards with a few 
words emphasizing the value of the goods, so much 
the better ; but as a clincher always bring out the price. 

Newspaper advertising will sell goods, and window 
display will sell goods, and interior display will sell 
goods—and it is to sell goods that you are holding 
this special sale. So do not stop at any half-way 
measures. 

The special sale gives an opportunity to lead up to 
your new fall lines. Snatch this opportunity. To- 
gether with the “specials” you may advantageously 
show fall goods at regular prices. The specials can 
thus be used to attract attention to lines on which 
later, if not now, you will secure the full margin of 
profit. 

Train your clerks to call attention to these regular 
lines. Have them get the names of new customers, 
and tactfully find out, if possible, in what fall goods 
—paint, stoves, builders’ hardware, sporting goods, 
etc.—each individual may be interested. The names, 
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with the information secured, can be jotted down for 
use in planning the fall campaign. 

Used in this way, the special midsummer sale will 
bring you benefits quite beyond those which it is pri- 
marily planned to produce——Victor Lauriston in 
Michigan Tradesman. 
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ISSUES CATALOG WHICH IS A MODEL OF 
PRINTED SALESMANSHIP AND 
GOOD JUDGMENT. 








No merchant in his right senses would send out a 
salesman to represent him whose clothes were wrinkled 
and shabby, shoes always mud-stained, face greasy and 
hair chronically ill-kempt. On the other hand, it 
would defeat his purpose to employ a salesman of the 
extreme Beau Brummel type, with heavily-rimmed 
monocle, eye-blinding waistcoat, lace-bordered hand- 
kerchief peeping out of his coat sleeve, and perfume 
exhaling from every thread of his garments. But 
there is a happy medium wherein safety lies. : 

The same is true of the printed salesman—the cata- 
log. It requires a nice judgment to create a catalog 
which fulfills the needs of a particular business. Al- 
ways there is the temptation to yield to ornamental 
effects which serve no other end than to minister to 
the vanity of some copywriter. A striking example of 
catalog-making of a high order of excellence is the 
Hardware Catalog No. 0-17 of Stover Manufacturing 
and Engine Company, Freeport, Illinois, which has 
come to our desk. It is written, arranged and illus- 
trated with skill, intelligence and persuasiveness. It 
has a handy index of the principal lines on the first 
page and a complete, alphabetical index of all the 
items on the last two pages. An insert page of fire- 
place fixtures gives sample finishes in accurate colors 
of Roman gold, old copper, old brass, and solid brass. 
Throughout the catalog every half-tone is distinct, ap- 
propriate and graphic. All the illustrations stand out 
from the pages like things of reality. Copies may be 
had upon application to the company. 
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LIVE MATTER FOR THE N. C. R. SALES 
FORCES. 








Several recent issues of the N. C. R. published by 
the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
for the benefit of its salesmen have just come to hand, 
and are as usual brimful of the inspirational talks and 
articles for which this house organ is noted. IIlus- 
trated by scores of halftones, and with the names of 
the top notchers of the sales forces printed in red ink, 
they keep the men on the various sales staffs of the 
big company keyed up to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm. Such little helpful stories as “Simple Rules for 
Better Selling,” “Health Talks,” “What a Salesman’s 
Wife Can Do,” and a lot of others are full of inspira- 
tion for the men who are aiming at the higher places. 
A half page is devoted to some optimistic talks by J. 
H. Patterson, president of the company, on the future 
of business, one of them referring to the continued 
prosperity in Canada despite war time conditions. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Patterson we are in for an era of good 
times, with plenty of business for all and little inter- 
ference because of the war. 
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IOWA FIRM CHANGES HANDS. 


The business which was formerly conducted by Joha 
C. Brauch at 414 West Second Street, Davenport, 
Iowa, is now owned by William E. Born and carried 
on at the same location. This change was brought 
about by the death of Mr. Brauch and was made by 
the executor of his estate in a final settlement and 
disposal of his property. The new proprietor will 
continue to deal in stoves, tinware, and house furnish- 
ing goods. 








WHY ADVERTISE ? 


When we think of retail advertising the first ques- 
tion that comes to our mind is “Why advertise?” Ad- 
vertising is expensive. If we take space in the news- 
papers it costs something. 

We should have an understanding as to just why 
we ought to advertise before we do any advertising. 
There are many that advertise in the public press with 
nothing to say, and there are many who when the 
time comes to fill the regular space, merely turn it 
over to the editor and say, “You know, Bill, write up 
something,” or “Let it stand like last week.” There 
are many who have not as yet a true conception of 
the function of advertising, and when I say advertis- 
ing I speak of retail advertising. 

Advertising has a great many things to do. It has 
to create confidence ; it has to show the goods to those 
who do not come to the store; it has to build up 
business and good-will. But its primary function and 
one which justifies its cost to the greatest degree is 
that of bringing people into contact with the busi- 
ness, it being assumed that anyone who comes into 
contact with that business once is going to be so 
pleased that instead of making a sale we are going to 
make a customer. 

The immediate sale shouldn’t concern us a great 
deal because there is very little profit in it. It is the 
repeat sale which counts. It is the good-will of those 
who come and visit our store to test our goods and 
our service. We need to satisfy all these people time 
after time; we need this continued patronage; we 
need this great following that comes to us without the 
expense of going out and soliciting business every 
time. Just think what it would mean in your business 
if you had to send somebody around to your customers 
every time you wanted them to come in. And so we 
have advertising; and the greatest function of adver- 
tising is bringing people to the store—James W. Fisk. 





HEALTH IS HAPPINESS. 








Health is man’s most valuable possession. Without 
it he cannot hold or enjoy anything else that falls to 
his lot or that he wins in the battle of life. Without 
health he is a burden to himself and, unless he pos- 
sess marked compensatory qualities, an encumbrance 
to his comrades. Though, as victims of life’s ill 
chance, they are entitled to the most sympathetic con- 
sideration, the sick cannot but be considered as 2 
detriment in the conflict of existence. Health is a 
possession with which one can richly endow his heirs. 
Read health, study health and know that nearly all 
dangerous communicable diseases are preventable. 

















HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO MAKES 
READY FOR A BIG FIELD DAY AT 
WING PARK, ELGIN. 





At first blush, it looks like a-needless expenditure of 
ink, paper, linotype metal, printer’s wages and general 
operating cost to marshal words into this column by 
way of trying to persuade hardware men who have 
been there before to attend the field day celebration 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago. You probably 
could net keep them away with anything less than a 
special barrage from 42-centimeter guns. They are 
shrewd judges of value and they know when a thing 
is genuine. The hospitality of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago, like good wine, needs no bush to mark the 
path across its threshold. 

Why, then, not make a brief announcement to the 
effect that the Hardware Club Field Day will be held 
Wednesday, September 5th, 1917, at Wing Park, El- 
gin, Illinois, and let it go at that?) Every man who 
ever attended former functions of the Club will want to 
repeat a pleasant experience. All that is needed, there- 
fore, is to print the invitation and the date. This 
sounds logical, and we ought to stop right here. 





Chicago and its environs, however, are growing 
faster than the census-takers can keep record of the 
growth. Strangers come here to live who, unbeliev- 
able though it may seem, know little or nothing of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago. It is even imaginable that 
they may have hardware trade connections without 
e ever having participated in one of the Club’s jolly 
affairs. For such as these and for the benefit of the 
small fraction of the rising generation who are similar- 
ly situated, it becomes advisable to give a faint out- 
line of the program of the coming Field Day—just 
enough to whet the appetite for the realities which no 
program how eloquent soever could visualize. 


Understand, please, from the outset that this is not 
to be a mere picnic. It is to be as far in advance of a 
picnic as an automobile ride is of travel in an ox-cart. 
Of course, there will be athletic sports of every kind 
and games of every description, such 2s golf, tennis, 
baseball, high jumping, fat man’s race, sack race, 
three-legged race, quoits and tug of war. Prizes will 
be awarded to all winners; and, accept our assurance 
for it, there will be a raft of winners. After serious 
meditation and upon the advice of close friends, we 
have reluctantly decided to refrain from describing 
the things to eat which will be a feature of the day. 
The capacity of Wing Park, though quite extensive, 
has its limits. We dare not assume the responsibility 
for the overcrowding which would result from reveal- 
ing further details. 


Tickets, including automobile ride to Wing Park 
and unconditional rights to luncheon and dinner, are 
fixed at $2.00—a purely nominal sum, considering 
what it embraces. It is highly advisable to secure 
reservations at once, in view of the overwhelming de- 
mand which is sure to be made. The personnel of the 
committee in charge assures a continuous high voltage 
of enjoyment for everyone. The members of the com- 
mittee are W. D. Lewis, Allan J. Coleman and B. M. 
Moore. The crowds are expected to leave the Club 
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Rooms in the Cunard Building, Randolph and Dear- 
born Streets, at 8:30 o’clock in the morning in order 
to reach the Park at a seasonable hour. 





LUFKIN RULE COMPANY PUTS OUT 
REFERENCE TABLE FOR 
MECHANICS. 





The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michigan, 
manufacturers of measuring tapes and rules, have 
just brought out, in convenient form, a reference 
table containing information needed at every turn in 
the day’s work of machinists, toolmakers and other 
mechanics. 


The Ready Reference Table, as it is called, is made 
of flexible spring steel, 1-7/32 inches wide and 6-%4 
inches long, hence may very easily be kept in the me- 
chanic’s pocket. On one side appear machine screw 
tap sizes, as shown herewith, each followed by the tap 
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Front and Back of Mechanics’ New Ready Reference Table. 


drill size number and its decimal equivalent commonly 
known as the outside diameter size. On the opposite 
side, also pictured herewith, is a complete set of deci- 
mal equivalents of fractions, and at the bottom an inch 
graduated to 64ths. 

Having legible figures throughout, the table may 
well be used hanging at the bench or machines, and 
since it covers both decimal equivalents and tap and 
drill sizes, reference to two tables is unnecessary. It 
sells for 50 cents. Circulars giving full particulars 
can be obtained by addressing the Lufkin Rule Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Michigan. 

i a 

Had we lived, I should have a tale to tell of the 
hardihood, the endurance and the courage of my com- 
panions which would have stirred the hearts of every 
Englishman. These rough notes and our dead bodies 
must tell the story.—Captain Robert F. Scott. 
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NEW PREPARATION PROMISES TO BE A 
BOON TO MEN WHO SHAVE. 


Up-to-date hardware dealers carry not only an 
ample line of razors but also a supply of standard 
There is profit in keeping abreast 
The combination of 


shaving accessories. 
of the times in this department. 
a tough, wiry beard and a tender skin is responsible 
for more sulphurous exclamations and bad temper 
than the sharpest blade can remedy. Generous appli- 
cation of hot towels and protracted rubbing in of 
lather do not appear to contribute much relief toward 
a condition which is a source of daily annoyance to 
thousands of men whose sunny disposition is clouded 
every morning by the torture of shaving. How 
many a grouch is carried into the first hours of the 
day by this unhappy state of affairs is beyond compu- 
tation. 

Any preparation 
or method which 
gives promise of 
putting an end to 
this unpleasant 
daily experience 
deserves the care- 
ful consideration 
of the 
who wants to 
please his custom- 
there- 


merchant 


ers. It is, 
fore, with a great 
deal of hopefulness 
that attention is 
called to a new preparation known as Shavaid which 
is offered to the trade by the Shavaid Company, 6532 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. This prod- 
uct is enthusiastically endorsed by those who have used 
it. It is designed to be applied before lathering. The 
manufacturers guarantee that it is made from the 
purest and most wholesome vegetable oils under ap- 
proved conditions of sanitation. They authorize all 
dealers to refund the purchase price, if, after a reason- 
able trial, the customer thinks that it falls short of 
the claims which they make for it. 

_ Shavaid is not a soap nor a shaving cream. It is 
a semi-liquid which is applied to the beard with the 
finger tips before putting on the lather. What ap- 
pears to be a convincing explanation of its method of 
producing the desired result is the statement of the 
manufacturers that the root or base of the hair is 
contained in a tubular sheath and that only that part 
of the hair which projects beyond the surface of the 
skin needs to be softened before shaving. It stands 
to reason that nothing is to be gained by rubbing the 
tubular sheath nor expanding the tiny blood-vessels 
of the skin preparatory to shaving. 

The Shavaid Company positively affirm that their 
preparation will soften the beard instantly and prevent 
any irritation or smarting of the skin. They declare 
that by using Shavaid a man can shave every day as 
close as desired without fear of consequences. Backed 
by a strong guarantee, this is a proposition that no 
dealer can afford to overlook. Being sold in tubes of 
two sizes, retailing at 10 and 50 cents, respectively, 











A New Beard Softener. 


there should be a steady moving of the product with a 
continuous stream of re-orders. 
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TELLS NEW USE FOR ELECTRIC FANS. 





Increased sales of electric fans is made possible by 
a new domestic use in drying the surplus vegetables 
and fruits, stacked in trays so that the current of air 
blows upon them. Twenty-four hours of this process 
will bring them to the necessary dryness for preserva- 
Sliced string beans and shredded sweet potatoes 
In many cities an elec- 


tion. 
can be dried in a few hours. 
tric fan can be run for one-fourth cent per hour. Ten 
cents worth of electricity would produce great results 
in preserving perishable food. 

The wide-awake hardware dealer will take advan- 
tage of this to every extent possible at the close of the 
canning season and will keep the matter in mind for 
the coming year. 





PREDICTS INCREASE OF TWINE PRICES. 


Of interest to hardware dealers who carry a supply 
of binder twine is the news that next year’s crop of 
sisal, from which most of the binder twine is made, 
will be reduced more than 35 per cent as a consequence 
of labor troubles in Yucatan. It is likely that there 
will be a sharp advance in price over present rates. 
The State of Yucatan, Mexico, maintains a Commit- 
tee for the Regulation of Sisal, with offices in this 
country at New Orleans and New York. It is not 
expected, however, that this governmental body will 
be able materially to better the situation predicted for 
the coming year. Wise buyers will govern themselves 
accordingly. 





STANLEY NAIL SETS AND CENTER PUNCHES. 


A mechanic’s kit is not complete unless it contains 
nail sets and center punches. They are a necessary 
adjunct to a properly finished job. The “Stanley” 
Nail Sets and Center Punches, manufactured by the 
Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Con- 
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Stanley Nail Set. 


necticut, are made of a special grade of tool steel, 
hardened on both ends by an improved process. They 
are given an oil process and will be found to stand up 
under the most severe conditions. Special care has 
been taken in the proper knurling for the shank, which 
is one of the features of the sets, for the reason that 
it gives the user a feeling of security as to grip. Work- 





Stanley Center Punch. 


men who are acquainted with the “Stanley” Tools will 
appreciate these. The dealer will also find them a2 
attractive counter display as they are packed in neat 
boxes, which when open show the tools to advantage: 
Full particulars can be obtained by addressing the 
company. 























ANIMAL TRAP PATENTED. 


Rollin Smith Hurlbut, Oneida, New York, assignor 
to the Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, New 


York, has obtained United States patent rights, under 
number 1,238,019, for an animal trap described in 
the following: 


In an animal trap of the 
character described, a one 
piece base and jaw oper- 
ating spring forming at 
their junction an open 
loop, in combination with 
jaws journaled at one end 
on the corresponding end 
of the base and at their 
opposite end on the inner 
side of the loop apart from the outer side of said loop, and 
means for holding the spring in compressed condition. 
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SOLVES A SERIOUS FOOD PROBLEM. 


Because of its ability to withstand long periods of 
hot, rainless weather, African kafir is recommended 
by the Kansas Agricultural Station for planting in 
the semi-arid states where the yield of wheat and 
Indian corn is a matter of great uncertainty. The 
report of crops, for the week ending August 25th, 
issued by the American Steel and Wire Company 
conveys the information that “hundreds of thousands 
of acres in the Southwest—comprising districts 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado—may be used in 1918 to surely produce a huge 
supply of grain of the kafirs—nutritious, good tasting 
human food.” 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A PAIR OF 
SHEARS, ETC. 





Edward Koehler, Bridgeport, Connecticut, assignor 
to the Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, Connnecti- 
cut, has been grant- 
ed United States 
copyright on the or- 
namental design for 











a pair of shears, 
Scissors or similar article, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, under number 51,180. The 
term of patent is fourteen years. The claim was filed 
April 3, 1917, and the serial number is 159,558. 


_ 
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DEPENDABILITY. 








To be dependable—to be singled out as one who 
accomplishes things—is a tremendous asset. 

A man may be faithful or industrious, or even 
capable, and still not be dependable. 

For the faithful man may be incompetent, he who 
is capable may possess erratic tendencies which mini- 
mize his efforts, and the industrious man may be a 
blunderer. 

But the dependable man is he who can at all times 
be depended upon to do that which is set for him as it 
should be done. 

He has learned by experience how not to do things, 
and with this has come naturally the knowledge of 
how things should be done. 

Like every other quality, dependability can be ac- 
quired. Like everything else that is desirable, its ac- 
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quisition requires effort. But the reward is worth 


the struggle. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers, Signal 
Mountain Inn, near Chattanooga, Tennessee, September 3-4. 
W. H. Cloud, Louisville, Kentucky, Secretary. 

_ Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, McAlester, 
September 5, 6, 1917, and Oklahoma City, December 4, 5, 6, 
1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
French Lick Springs, Indiana, September 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1917. William M. Webster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, September 12 and 13, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Raymond Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 10, 11, 12, 1917. H. O. 
Roberts, Secretary, Minneapolis. 

National Hardware Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 17, 18, 19. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 
1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Wisconsin 
February 6, 7, &, 
Point. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. 
City. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 28, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 


Implement Associa- 
E. E. Lucas, Secre- 


Hardware As&sociation, Milwaukee, 
P,. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 


Retail 
1918. 


Saginaw, Feb- 
Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 

The Blevins Hardware Company, Blevins, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by H. M. Stephens, 
Dan Pittman, Carl Brown, P. C. Stephens and Charles F. 
Pittman. 


lowa. 

E. R. Green, Clarion, has sold his hardware store to 
John Modderman, 

Ray Merriott has purchased the Clayton Henry hardware 
store at Gruver. 

J. R. Allison, Seymour, has sold his hardware and fur- 
niture store to Harley Tucker. 

E. J. Burgess has bought the R. C. Mead hardwire store 
at Jamaica. 

The hardware store of Jerry Maher at Preston, has been 
sold to H. W. Wellendorf. 

Kentucky. 

The Big Sandy Hardware Company, Paintsville, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by C. C. Preston, 
G. H. Preston and J. Kurells. 

Minnesota. 

Andrew Stenseth, Canby, has sold his hardware store 
to Thompson and Oien. 

John Hughes has purchased the hardware store of Hult- 
gren and Roesler at Waterville. 

Montana. 

The hardware store of Moogard Lrothers, Vandalia, was 

destroyed by fire. 


Nebraska. 
G. W. Willev, Stapleton, has sold his hardware store to 
J. W. Barbee. 
North Dakota. 
N. E. Nelson has bought an interest in the Holt Hard- 
ware Store at Plaza. 
John Johnson has taken over the interests of the late 
S. J. Johnson in the S. J. Johnson and Company hardware 
and implement business at Gwinner. 
Texas. 
The Garza Hardware Company, Lake, in- 


Eagle has 


creased its capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Wisconsin. 
W. H. Kelly has bought the interest of the Woodruff 
Hardware Company at Woodruff. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORY JOBBERS GET READY FOR 
THEIR AUTUMN MEETING. 


Many things of uncommon urgency are to be dis- 
cussed on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Septem- 
ber 12, 13, and 14, 1917, at the autumn meeting of the 
National Association of Automobile Accessory Job- 
bers, to be held at the French Lick Springs hotel, 
French Lick Springs, Indiana. Hence, the officers of 
the association are making vigorous efforts to bring 
about a full attendance of the membership. The main 
convention is to be preceded by a directors’ meeting on 
Monday of the same week, and by a session on Tues- 
day of the Committee on Standardization. Ample 
preparation has been completed for entertainment, and 
the ladies will receive the attentions and courtesy 
which is theirs by natural right. 





TROLLEY DOOR TRACK FOR GENERAL RUN 
OF GARAGE WORK. 


What is described as one of most complete lines of 

garage door equipment in the country has recently 

been put on the market by the Wagner Manu- 

facturing Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Several tracks of different weights are in- 

cluded, and of these the Ezy-Fit Track 

Number 50, which is shown full size in the 

illustration herewith is said to be the most 

suitable for the gen- 

eral run of garage 

door work. This 

track is made of 15 

gauge tough carbon 

steel, formed into 

shape by a_ powerful 

press. It is self- 

cleaning, and accord- 

ing to the manufac- 

turers, can be put up 

with great facility as 

it is shipped with the 

brackets already riv- 

eted on. The fact 

that the hangers are 

Full Size Cross Section of Wagner entirely enclosed and 

Ezy-Fit Trolley Track. protected is the basis 

for the assertion that it is impossible for the doors to 

jump the track or for the bearings to become rusty 
or clogged. 

The Ezy-Fit Track may be used with several styles 
of hangers and can be adapted to right-angle doors, 
doors sliding around corners, and to folding or ac- 
cordion doors. Since the hangers have wide tread 
tandem roller-bearing wheels and ball-bearing swivels, 
the doors hung with this equipment naturally have a 


smooth and silent operation. The Company has issued 
a special catalog of garage door equipment, copies of 
which, together with net price list, will be sent to 
dealers addressing the Wagner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


oat 





CONSPIRACY CHARGE IS UNFOUNDED. 


That different departments of the United States 
Government occasionally fail to work together is no 
more than to be expected, when we consider that they 
are manned by human beings and not by self-operat- 
ing machines. An example of this is seen in the in- 
dictment by a New York federal grand jury of a num- 
ber of men connected with the automobile accessories 
business on the charge of conspiracy to restrain trade. 

In an interview granted to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp, William M. Webster 
of Chicago, commissioner of the National Association 
of Automobile Accessory Jobbers and one of the men 
unjustly indicted, said that his Association has been 
working in full harmony and ‘co-operation with the 
lederal Trade Commission. 

“We have no reason to fear any federal investiga- 
tion no matter how searching it may be,” declared Mr. 
Webster, “because we have carried on our affairs in 2 
straightforward, regular manner with full observance 
of all the requirements and the spirit of the Federal 
Trade Commission. All the men concerned in this 
matter will be exonerated and completely vindicated.” 

Asked if the indictment would have any effect upon 
the autumn meeting of the National Association of 
Automobile Accessory Jobbers, Mr. Webster stoutly 
affirmed that it would increase the enthusiasm of the 
members whose loyalty would be intensified by the 
crisis. No resignations are expected, for the simple 
reason that to resign under fire is an evidence of weak- 
ness of character—a quality not to be found in the 
make-up of the association. 


— a 


PRODUCING GASOLENE AT SIX CENTS. 





It is reported that Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
had a visitor a short time ago who announced his 
ability to increase the gasolene production of tie 
United States from 3,000,000,000 to 9,000,000,000 gal- 
lons a year, and offered to furnish “gas” to the Gov- 


ernment at 6 cents a gallon. The man was Lou's 
Bond Cherry, a Kansas City inventor, and he sub- 
mitted samples and the report of a committee of 
societies who have examined his process and give? 
it their approval. 


The Charles T. Gullette Motors Corporation, 42! 





West 119th Street, New York City, has been incorpo-_ 


rated with a capital stock of $50,000, to engage in the 
manufacture of automobiles and accessories. [L. H.- 
Siebel, C. T. and E. T. Gullette are the incorporators- 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The great war in which we are now engaged has 
served to bring forth many new demands and also 


to lessen or entirely 
eliminate the necessity 


for certain items whica 

heretofore were in pop- 
Liberty Flag Holder with 
5 Silk Allied Flags; regu- 


ular use. It has not 
affected the variety of 

lar $2.50 set. 

ae $2 


the hardware dealer’s 
stock to any large de- 


gree, but it has aroused 
+Reguiar $6.00. 50- foot 


a desire for many 
lengths. Best cotton 


small items which the 
oo Bg $4. 75 


retailer may profitably 


carry. As a_ specific 
CAMPBELL 


instance we have flag 
kiue mm 922 
RDWARE 


holders, flags, and sim- 
CORNER FIRST & MADISON 










ilar items for use about 
the home or on auto- 
mobiles. They may 
vary in price from a 
few cents to several 
dollars, and a good 
number of sales, in- 
duced by effective ad- 
vertising, good sales- 
manship and quality 
material, is bound to 
make an appreciable difference in the store’s income. 
In the five inch, single column advertisement repro- 
duced herewith from the Seattle, Washington, Daily 
Times, the Campbell Hardware Company of that city 
feature auto flags and garden hose, setting the names 
of the articles in such type as will attract immediate 
attention, and appropriately concluding with a price 
quotation, also in good-sized type. It will be noted 
that the advertisers have a distinctive name cut, indi- 
cating that “Campbell” hardware is always associated 
with the three “camels” of Quality, Service and Price. 
* «€ @ 













We reproduce herewith two good specimens of 
advertisements featuring summer items which the 
retail hardware dealer carries in stock. Both ads 
appeared in the Oil City Derrick, Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, and were inserted by the Oil City Hardware 
Company and the Venango Hardware Company. 
They deal with practically the same commodities— 
tefrigerators, porch swings, lawn mowers, screen 
doors and other articles which are designed to make 
life worth while during the warm stmmer days and 
the cool summer evenings. If one were comparing 
the advertisements, there would be no essential points 
of difference—both use good headings, attractive cuts 
and short but effective copy, although a shade of 
attractiveness might lie with the two column ad using 
the opportune heading, “Cool things for hot weather.” 





The other was a three column advertisement of the 
same depth, 5 inches, and hence was able to feature 
more items. No doubt both of the advertisers find 
that their ads with the aforementioned characteristics 


COOL THINGS 


For Hot Weather 


REFRIGERATORS 


With Quality, Price, Economy. 
See Our Line. 








PORCH SWINGS 
The comfortable kind—enjoy 
the comforts of the nice weath- 
er—get the air. 
Garden Hose—Lawn Mowers 


OIL CITY HARDWARE COMPANY, INC. 


“The Little Store With A Big Stock” 
214 Center St. John A. Stubler, Prop. Both Phones 








induce a marked number of sales, but there is one 
improvement that we will suggest, and that is the 
quotation of prices. It is impossible to conceive of the 
number of live prospects who lose virtually all inter- 
est in the ad because it fails to inform them on the 





GET HEP 


‘Tis Summer—Now is When You Need These Articles 














That efrigerate 
! ones te re Reware—the flies are just eom- 
? You should pare a 











8 
Ine 
your Screen here. 


ASK RALPH 


VENANGO HARDWARE Co. 


New Odd Fellows Bldg. 220 Seneca St. 











vital matter of price. In this regard it is possible to 
learn a good rule from the large department stores, 
who seldom, if ever, omit a quotation, no matter how 
expensive the article is. 
x * * 

I don’t reckolekt ov ever doing enything I waz just 
a little ashamed ov, but what sum one was sure to 
remember it, and every once in a while put me in 
mind ov it.—Josh Billings. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 














CARE IN BURNING COAL SAVES FUEL BILLS. 





What the engineering experts at the University of 
Illinois have sought to do in the circular recently is- 
sued on the purchase and use of coal in heating homes 
is to point out a way to the consumer by which, in 
this era of high prices and possible coal shortage, due 
to one reason or another, he may save money on his 
fuel bill and at the same time keep his house com- 
fortable during the winter months. 

Draft control is the secret of successful operation 
of any kind of a heating plant, whether it burns 
hard or soft coal. Without that control the service 
rendered by a heating plant will be unsatisfactory, and 
the tendency will be to blame the heater, the coal or 
anything except the real cause. 

In order to operate any system of heater drafts suc- 
cessfully, while burning Illinois coal, the householder 
must understand certain fundamental facts. 

Dampers Must Be Tight. 

Due to the suction or draft action produced by a 
good chimney, there is a constant tendency for air 
to enter any opening into the ash pit, combustion 
chamber or smoke pipe of a house heater. It is, there- 


fore, necessary to have all such openings controlled 
by tight-fitting dampers in order to regulate the air 
supplied. 


Air must be supplied in varying quantities, ranging 
through wide limits, in order to burn fuel econom- 
ically. With Illinois coal this variation in amount 
of air required is large and requires careful attention. 
It is greatest soon after firing, from which time it 
should gradually decrease until the next charge is 
fired. 

Air may be supplied either above the burning fuel 
bed, through the fire door or through special slots or 
ports; or below, through ash pit door, and sometimes 
both above and below the fuel bed. 

Immediately after firing soft coal, when the most 
air is needed, some air must enter above the fuel bed 
in order to burn the large amount of volatile matter 
given off from the fresh or “green” fuel charge and 
to provide sufficient oxygen to insure the burning of 
the combustible carbon gases given off from the fuel 
bed. Failure to supply air for this purpose will re- 
sult in a considerable loss or waste of heat. 

How to Check Fire. 

As soon as this gaseous matter is burned off (the 
fresh fuel will have become more or less bright on 
top by this time) the overdraft through the fire door 
should be partly closed and the ash pit damper left 
partly open. In mild weather both the ash pit damper 
and the overdraft should be closed to prevent the 
coked fuel now left in the fire from burning out too 
quickly. 

In case the fire must be still further checked, as is 





true for most of the heating season, the check damper 
in the smoke pipe must be opened in order to decrease 
the draft or suction action of the chimney by admit- 
ting cold air directly into the flue. This is the case 
when the fire is to be carried over night without burn- 
ing out, but there should be no attempt to “hold” a 
fire in this way unless there is a good bed of fairly 
well coked fuel already in the firepot. 

Always let a fresh fuel charge burn up somewhat, 
with overdrafts at fire level open, before attempting 
to carry it for a considerable period with an open 


check damper. 
Fire at Regular Intervals. 


In order to promote economy, fire at fairly regular 
intervals, and put on comparatively small charges of 
fuel frequently, rather than large charges at much 
longer intervals. It is recognized that infrequent fir- 
ing of large quantities of coal may be the more con- 
venient method, but such convenience can, with the 
ordinary heater, be obtained only at the sacrifice of 
economy. Large charges of coal, and infrequent fir- 
ing will increase the chimney losses, due to the pro- 
duction of unburned gases just after firing. 

Employ the coking method of firing in so far as 
possible; that is, spread fresh coal upon a portion of 
the fire bed only, leaving a portion of the fire glowing 
brightly so that the gases which rise from the freshly 
fired coal may be quickly ignited. As soon as this 
fresh coal has been coked it should be spread out over 
the entire fuel bed. It will then burn as a bright fire 
without further smoke. 

Keep a fairly thick fire bed, with the surface of the 
fire well up in the heater. This keeps the fire in the 
best condition to radiate heat to the heat-absorbing 
surfaces, and prevents the loss of coal to the ash pit. 
More ashes can, of course, be carried in the lower 
part of the fuel bed during mild than during cold 


weather. 
Don’t Poke the Fire. 


Do not poke or stir the fire, as this is likely to pro- 
duce clinkers and to cause greater losses, both to the 
ash pit and to the chimney. For the same reason 
excessive shaking should be avoided. If clinkers are 
produced they should be removed with as little dis- 
turbance of the fire as possible. 

Keep the ashes away from the under side of the 
grate. Their presence may prevent the inflow of suf- 
ficient air, or may deflect the air admitted through 2 
part of the fire bed only. This condition not only in- 
terferes with the proper combustion of the coal, but 
may also result in burned out grates. 


+ 
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J. A. Askew, who covered Milwaukee and vicinity 
for the Gilt Edge line, made by R. J. Schwab & Sons 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is off for Camp 
Douglas as Regimental Sergeant with the First Wis- 
consin Artillery. 















WARM AIR PIPE THAT IS EASY TO HANDLE. 


It is convenient to have warm air pipe that can 
be kept in very little space, and this is true of the 
Michigan Nested Warm Air Pipe, which is packed in 
iron casks occupying little room, and is easily han- 
dled. It can be kept in original package until entirely 
used. 
































—— _/ 


Showing How Michigan Safety Pipe is Locked. 





This warm air pipe has a safety locking device at 
both ends, and no tools are necessary to put it to- 
gether, as the assembling can be done with the hands 
alone, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Once it is locked, it stays locked until released. 

The manufacturers also make the Muchigan Ad- 
justable Elbows for use with the nested warm air 
pipe, and these are made of tin or galvanized iron 
and can be used for angles ranging from 180 degrees 
or straight, to 90 degrees. Further information can 
be obtained from the Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe 
Company, 113-115 East Fort street, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 





FORMAL MEANS OF VENTILATION. 


With every Warm Air System there is a certain 
amount of ventilation through spaces around the win- 
dows, doors, etc. However, it is desirable, especially 
for living rooms often occupied by several people, to 
provide more positive means of ventilation. 

This can easily be accomplished as pointed out in 
the new catalog of Superior Warm Air Heaters just 
issued by the Utica Heater Company, Utica, New 

.York, by placing registers in the baseboard at the floor 
level and connecting them by pipes of suitable capacity, 
‘o a ventilating stack. The pipes can either be con- 
nected with the stack in the attic or the cellar—the 
latter generally being preferable. Some heat must be 
Provided, in order to give this stack the proper draft, 
and this is sometimes accomplished by having the 
smoke flue for the heater adjoin the ventilating stack. 

Where several ventilating pipes are necessary, it is 
an excellent plan to run the smoke flue up in the cen- 
ter of a brick ventilating shaft. This method gives 
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abundant draft and splendid results. The smoke stack 
can be constructed of tile, brick or heavy galvanized 
iron. The ventilating shaft should be of brick and 
tightly constructed. 

The size of ventilating registers should be from one- 
half to two-thirds the capacity of heat registers for 
same rooms and all pipes should be full capacity of 
ventilating registers. 





oer 


DOINGS OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
CONVENTION PUBLISHED IN 
BOOK FORM. 


The proceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention 
of the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, which was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 13, have just been published in book form, com- 
prising eighty pages durably bound in gray cloth. 
First is given a list of the members and guests in 
attendance, and then come the reports of the officers, 
the addresses made at the convention and other sub- 
jects that were considered. The proceedings are as- 
sembled in an interesting fashion, although the proof 
reading is quite a bit at fault. 





eo 


DISTINCTIVE RADIATOR IN WARM AIR 
HEATER. 


A novel principle in warm air heating is noted in 
the radiating manifold of the Forbes Warm Air Heat- 
er. This unusual type of radiator, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is made entirely of 
cast iron, and as there are no joints in the flues, it is 
claimed to be gas-tight. Prospects will be particularly 
interested in this design, for it is said to extract and 
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Radiating Manifold of Forbes Warm Air Heater. 


retain most of the heat that usually goes up the chim- 
ney, leaving just enough heat in the smoke and gas 
to create a good draft. Solid extended wings or fins 
are provided for each vertical flue of the radiator, af- 
radiating surface. The Tubular 


fording a large 


Heating and Ventilating Company, 228 Quarry street, 
Philadelphia, will send copies of the Forbes booklet 
with full particulars on request. 


ee 
Don’t think that team-work means tandem—with 
the high stepper in front. 











SATISFYING YOUR CUSTOMERS. 








It’s one thing to make a sale—to get a man to agree 
‘to take your goods or work one time—but to keep 
the customer so glad of the transaction that he'll feel 
completely satisfied and come back to you over and 
-over—that as Mawruss Perlmutter says “Is some- 
thing else again.” 

One of the most successful merchants in America, 
says a recent issue of “Gilt Edge-Ings,” the interesting 
house organ of R. J. Schwab & Sons Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, made it a fixed rule that the cus- 
tomer’s complete and lasting satisfaction must be the 
paramount consideration of his salesmen. ‘Above 
everything, you must be satisfied,” means something 
in his store. There’s absolutely nothing to be gained 
by taking a one-time profit on a sale or a job that fails 
to give the customer satisfaction. If in exchange for 
his money you' get his ill-will you are always the loser. 

‘ Making the customer “stay sold” is an art worth 
expending a lot of effort to acquire. And it’s not such 
a difficult art when you really stop to analyze it. Dis- 
satisfaction on the customer’s part commonly arises 
from one of two things: Failure to give him value 
received, or failure to let him know in advance just 
what he can rightfully expect. 

Take this right home to the heating business. When 
you sell a warm air heater that won’t give satisfactory 
service at reasonable fuel cost, your customer can’t 
be expected to stay sold. When you make a faulty 
installation or do a botch job of repair work, you are 
‘selling” ill-will. If you claim more for a warm air 
heater than it can possibly perform, you are starting 
an endless chain of trouble, just for the sake of an im- 
mediate sale. But, when you give the customer what 
he expects to get when he buys—or something even 
better—he will “stay sold” to your everlasting benefit. 


+. 
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KEEPING MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 


‘ 








A splendid argument for keeping money in circula- 
tion throughout the land and thus preventing false 
economy and hysteria is given in the following 
analogy, which at the present time is of more than 
usual interest: 

Did you ever stop to consider how money works? 

Imagine 100 men seated in one room. Suppose 
each man there owes some other one man the sum of 
$100. The combined debt of those present is then 
$10,000. 

Suppose one of these men takes a $10 bill from his 
pocket and passes it to his neighbor; the neighbor 
passes it in turn to his creditor, who hands it over to 
the man he owes, and so on until that bill has made 
the rounds of. these 100 men and has returned to the 
first one. That single bill has then cancelled $1,000 
of debts, and is again in the possession of the man 
who first had it. 

If it is passed around the circle nine times more, it 
has paid the entire $10,000 of debts; the men leave 
the room free of obligation, and the bill is again in the 
pocket of the man who first started it circulating. 

Germany has financed her war on this same princi- 
ple. She has been practically cut off from communi- 
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cation with the world. But her people have plenty of 
money. 

She borrowed many millions of dollars, giving 
bonds in return. This money she spent for war sup- 
plies, and it found its way back into the pockets of 
the people, only to be borrowed over and over again, 
never going out of the empire. Thus has she financed 
her war, because the people kept their money in cir- 
culation. 

That is what we must do in the United States. 
Hysterical appeals for “economy” have gone out, 
alarming the more timid citizens who are practicing 
foolishly rigid economy. They are withdrawing their 
money from circulation—putting it where it cannot 
work for either themselves or the country. 

This is the biggest mistake any of us can make. It 
is one of the greatest aids we could give the enemy. 
To finance our war we must keep our money in cir- 
culation. 

Remember, our annual resources are fifty billions of 
dollars—more than ample to meet all expenses of even 
this great war and leave a substantial surplus. 

The patriotic duty of American men and women is 
to realize their security—to understand that we face 
no danger except that of strangling our own country 
by “economizing” so closely that we stop the flow of 
its life-blood—money. 

Be thrifty—certainly. But don’t be miserly. 
your usual life and you will do as much for the flag 
as can anyone not actually called to the colors. 


Live 
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“FRONT RANK’? WARM AIR HEATER. 








Extreme simplicity of construction, durability of 
material, and excellence of workmanship are strong 
recommendations 
urged in favor of 
the Front Rank 
warm air heaters 
made by Haynes- 
Langenberg Man- 
ufacturing Com- 
pany, 4058 For- 
est Park Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, 
Missouri. A 
glance at the illus- 
tration herewith 
will readily dis- 
close the straight 
vertical lines up- 
Haynes-Langenberg Warm Air Heater. on which these 
heaters are built. It is claimed that this feature is in- 
strumental in-causing the ascending air to come i 
immediate contact with the entire surface of radiation. 
The fire chamber is composed of a heavy armor plate 
whose single seam is tightly riveted like a boiler. It is 
said to be absolutely gas-tight and fool-proof. The 
radiators and fire chamber are self-cleaning. The 
manufacturers declare that these parts will positively 
not choke up, even when the dirtiest soft coal is used 
for fuel. 

One of the convincing items in support of the mak- 
er’s contentions is that the immense two-story build- 
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ing of the Glen Echo Club, St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri, is equipped with their Front Rank warm air 
heaters. The company supply the dealers with many 
kinds of selling helps and spend generous sums in a 
national advertising campaign. Copies of their cata- 
log may be had for the asking. 
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WHY DO MEN FAIL? 








In spite of the wide-spread prosperity of 1916, there 
were 16,496 business failures in the United States, 
says Professor William Bethke in Personal Efficiency. 
This rather staggering total represents a decrease 
from the totals for 1914 and 1915; but, with the ex- 
ception of these two years and 1908, “the percentage 
of business deaths to businesses was higher last year 
than in any of the eighteen years since 1898. 

“Business failures may be grouped under two head- 
ings—preventable and unpreventable: the first refer- 
ring to faults in the men who fail, and the second to 
difficulties which they could not control. When we 
come to examine the relationship of these two classes, 
we discover that 81.5 per cent of the failures in 1916 
were preventable. In other words, over four-fifths 
of the causes of failure are inherent in the individual 
himself. 

“Of these causes the following are the more im- 
portant: 

Incompetence, 33.2 per cent. 

Lack of capital, 30.3 per cent. 

Inexperience, 6 per cent. 

Neglect, 4.2 per cent. 

Extravagance, 6 per cent. 

Speculation, 4 per cent. 

Of the non-preventable causes, the more important 
are fraud on the part of employes or partners; com- 
petition by mail-order houses and stronger organiza- 
tions ; and the failure of other concerns. 


SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION TONS OF 
ORE MINED IN 1916. 








IRON 


The iron ore mined in the United States in 1916 
reached a total of 75,167,672 gross tons, the greatest 
annual output ever made. The shipments from the 
mines in 1916 were 77,870,553 gross tons, valued at 
$181,902,277.. The quality mined in 1916 was more 
than 19,600,000 tons greater than that mined in 1915. 
The increases in quantity and in value of iron ore 
shipped in 1916 amounted to about 40 and 8o per cent, 
respectively. The average value per ton at the mines 
in 1916 was $2.34, as against $1.83 in 1915. These 
figures, which were compiled under the direction of 
E. F. Burchard, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, include for 1916 only 
‘ron ore containing less than 5 per cent of manganese. 

Iron ore was mined in 24 States in 1916 and 23 in 
1915. Minnesota, Michigan and Alabama, which have 
for many years produced the largest quantities of iron 
ore, occupied in 1916 their accustomed places. 

The production of pig iron, including ferro-alloys, 
Was 39,434,797 gross tons in 1916, compared with 
29,916,213 gross tons in 1915, an increase of 32 per 
cent, according to figures published by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. The pig iron, exclusive of 
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ferro-alloys, sold or used in 1915, accordirg to reports 
of producers to the United States Geological Survey, 
amounted to 39,126,324 gross tons, valued at $663,- 
478,118, compared with 30,384,486 gross tons, valued 
at $401,409,604 in 1915, a gain of 29 percent in 
quantity and 65 per cent in value. The average price 
per ton at furnaces in 1916 as reported to the Survey 
was $16.96, compared with $13.21 in 1915, an increase 
of 28 per cent. 





HOW CAN DUMBWAITER SHAFT BE 
VENTILATED ? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD: 
Would appreciate it very much if any of your 
subscribers would tell me how to ventilate a dumb- 
waiter shaft that runs several feet below the cellar. 
Very truly yours, 
HARDWARE DEALER. 
—, Nebraska, August 28, 1917. 
~-e-+ —__ -___--- 


DEFINES GOVERNMENT’S LABOR POLICY. 

The policy of the United States Government with 
reference to labor matters in connection with the war 
is set forth in a bulletin issued by a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States which is 
working in unison with the Council of National De- 
fense. Because of the tremendous drain upon their 
time owing to the war, it is said that whenever the 
President, Secretary of War, or other member of the 
administration desires information or advice with 
regard to some labor problem, reliance is had upon the 
Secretary of Labor. Hence, the latter’s official state- 
ments must be regarded as reflecting, more or less 
accurately, the prevailing attitude of the administra- 
tion. Speaking for the Council of National Defense, 
Secretary Wilson says that the Council takes the 
position “that the standards that have been established 
by law, by mutual agreement or by custom should not 
be changed at this time; that where either an employer 
or employee has been unable under normal conditions 
to change the standards to their own liking, they 
should not take advantage of the present abnormal 
conditions to establish new standards.” A resolution 
was adopted by the Council of National Defense to 
the effect that when economic or other emergencies 
arise requiring changes of standards, the changes 
shall be made only on approval of the Council of 
National Defense after full investigation of their 
necessity. 


—— =~ 


PATENTS GAS BURNER FOR WARM AIR 
HEATERS. 





Under number 1,237,780, United States patent 
rights have been granted to John Hicks, Calgary, 
Alberta, burner for warm 


1,237,780. 


Canada, for a_ gas 
air heaters, which is described 


£2 


in the following: 


A combustion chamber embody- 
ing a skeleton frame, a gas mantle 
positioned over said frame and a 
removable base supporting said 
frame to permit of the inde- 
pendent expansion and contrac- 
tion of the frame 
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PATTERNS FOR Y-BRANCH. 


By O. W. KorHe. 

Replying to the inquiry of subscriber for a branch 
according to sketch: . The proper way to proportion 
the branch, if the large pipe is 12 inches in diameter, 
is to draw a diagram as shown, making the 12 inch 
line so as to cut the horizontal and vertical lines in 
equal proportion. The length of these lines will be 


8% inches. This method of proportion is also borne 














*PART PLAN. 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








lines X’ — 5 cutting the center line in points a and }) 
Using X’ as center, with compasses sweep these lines 
a-b to the base line 7-1. From here erect vertical lines, 
thus cutting the true lengths in points 5”, 6”,7”. Thi 
method establishes the true miter cut within the true 
length. 

The pattern is next laid out by setting dividers 
equal to X-4’ and sweeping the arc 7-7. Step off the 
stretchout and draw lines to the apex. Now from 


, , 


each of the points as 7”, 6”, 5”, 4’, 3’, 2’, I, sweep 


Development of Patterns for Y-Branch. 


out by mathematical calculation. The area for the 
12 inch pipe, of which the radius is 6 inches—so 6 x 
6 x 3.1416 equals 113.04 square inches. The area for 
the 8'%-inch branch would be a 4'%-inch radius, or 
4.25 X 4.25 & 3.1416 equals 56.70. Doubling this 
amount we have 113.40 square inches as the area in 
the two prongs. This corresponds pretty well with 
the 12 inch. 

To lay out the branch, first draw the elevation to 
the desired size and inclination. Then draw the half 
circle in plan and divide into equal spaces. Next extend 
the side lines of elevation until they meet at point X. 

’ From X drop lines into part plan as X’.. From X’ 
describe arcs from each point in half circle to the base 
line X’ — 7 as in points 6’, 5’, 4’, and 3’. These are 
the true lengths and when lines are drawn to apex X, 
they will represent the same true lengths as though de- 
veloped by triangulation. 

Draw the center line in plan and then draw the 


lines into pattern as shown by 7’, 6’, 5’, etc. The same 
holds good from the upper base line 1-7 and estab- 
lishes the points for the upper miter cut. Laps for 
seaming must be allowed extra. 





PROVIDES EFFICIENT SUPPLY AGENCY. 


The Titan Metal Company of Milesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, manufacturers of Muntz metal, Naval brass, 
Nittany metal, and Titan granite, have concluded 
negotiations whereby their products can be supplied 
in several states in desired amounts through the 
Betz-Pierce Company of Cleveland, Ohio. This ar 
rangement will prove a convenience to manufacturers 
of steam goods and plumbing. The Titan metal may 
now be had in both free cutting and hard carving, 
in squares, hexagons, and rounds. Before long, sheets, 
strips and forgings will be carried in sufficient quantity 
to meet normal requirements. 
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PATTERNS FOR DOOR=WAY CANOPY. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

In this drawing we have a piece of cornice and 
skylight work combined, an ideal problem for young 
mechanics to work out and make up to a small scale in 
light metal. The workman should study the front 
elevation and side elevation and also the enlarged de- 
tail which shows the seams and gutter for draining 
the roof or skylight or canopy. In the front eleva- 
tion you see the dotted outline at “S” which gives 


us the inside enclosure around the I-beam. Arrange 
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DETAIL OF INSIDE MOULD 
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The skylight patterns are laid out the same as for 
a gable skylight. The detail “A” is drawn on the 
pitch line a-b and then the ridge bar on the lower 
curb “C” is drawn to conform with the common bar 
The pattern then is laid out by projecting 
from the offsets as shown. To lay out the ridge “B” 
and the lower curb “C” 


section. 


no special patterns are re- 
The ends are straight, except that in the 
gutter the fall line must be changed so the water will 
have sufficient flow toward the outlet. 


auired. 


The little panel in the front elevation is laid out 
by the detail drawing “T” where we have the outline 





CETAIL DRAWING | 
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Development of Patterns 


ments must be made for riveting straps of either cop- 
per or galvanized iron to the metal and tying it to 
steel work. 

The pattern “M” shows you the method of devel- 
¢pment for the outside mould of enlarged detail. This 
same method is applied to the inside as well, thus 
making the patterns for the return of canopy. The 
bracket does not require special patterns except the 
lower foot on which the bracket proper rests. That 
1s laid out the same as the square miter. The shaded 
detail line of side elevation of bracket indicates the 
ratsing and lowering of the members, also the lines 
which must be cut out and filled in with narrow strips 
of metal to build out in the manner shown. 





for Door-Way Canopy. 


c-d-e with miter lines d-f and e-g. Then the detail 
“P” is drawn in to suit as shown. 

The pattern is laid out by picking the stretchout 
from the detail and setting it off as h to j and then 
developing the pattern from the miter line. By pick- 
ing the lines with your dividers you can also lay off 
the pattern for the square face miter at the bottom, 
thus drawing all the patterns in one stretchout as 
shown, 

Attention is called to the detail of the side bars of 
skylight and also how the detail for inside mould with 
the reinforcing metal band is riveted to the common 
bar. There are also many other little points which 
will work out as you make up this problem. For 
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instance, the scroll in the front requires setting in and 
projecting at certain points, and the same holds good 
with the front of the brackets. Thus if the workman 
glances over this and passes it aside, it is of no value, 
unless he really makes this thing up on a small scale 
to learn all the “give” and “take” and the many prac- 


tical points rather difficult here to describe. 
oe 


MASTER SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION PREPARES FOR NEXT 
YEAR’S CONVENTION. 


Foresight seems to be a characteristic of the Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for they have already begun to devise 
plans for the successful management of the conven- 
tion of the national association which is to meet in June, 
1918, at Milwaukee. Announcement is made of the 
first meeting of the convention committee, to be held 
Wednesday, September 5, 1917, at the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The chairman of the committee, Paul L. 
Biersach, informs the membership in a special letter 
that he is in possession of a great deal of valuable 
data relating to Convention matters. Plainly, he in- 
tends to get early action upon the material already in 
hand. This sort of spirit promises well for the con- 
vention itself. 


i 
~-eoer 


FORMS A NEW SHEET METAL COMPANY. 





A company for the making of metal grocery de- 
livery baskets, metal boxes, dust pans, and other sheet 
metal commodities has been organized in Louisville, 
Kentucky, with a capital of $2,500, under the title 
of the Riddell Manufacturing Company. Two of the 
incorporators, namely, H. J. Thornton and W. M. 
Acuff, are connected with the Louisville Board of 
Trade. The other incorporator is W. V. Riddell who 


has experience as a manufacturer of sheet metal goods. 
-oo 


HARRINGTON & KING COMPANY BUY SITE 
FOR NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of perforated metal, have pur- 
chased the half block of ground bounded by West 
Taylor and Arthington Streets, South Campbell Ave- 
nue and railroad right of way on the West Side in 
Chicago for the purpose of erecting factory buildings. 
The property was bought from the Hurley Machine 
Company of Chicago who had purchased the tract last 
year with the intention of improving it, but later de- 
cided to locate their new plant at South Fifty-fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street. The north half 
of the same block was secured last year by the Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Company, for the Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Company. 

A nominal consideration is given in the deed for 
the Harrington and King purchase, but it is under- 
stood to have been $70,000, The property fronts 627 
feet on Taylor Street, with a depth of 134% feet, and 
contains 84,241 square feet. The Company, which 
has been located at 614 North Union Avenue for 
thirty years, intends to improve the property acquired 


with one and two-story heavily constructed factory 
buildings about 400 feet in length. 





STAR’? VENTILATORS INSTALLED ON 
PLATTSBURG BARRACKS. 


The Merchant & Evans Company, Philadelphia, 
are distributing a small four-page folder which pic- 
tures the installation of their “Star” Ventilators on 
the barracks for the embryo officers at Plattsburg, 
New York. Three hundred and twenty of the venti- 











Ventilators on Barracks at Plattsburg, New 


York. 


Showing ‘“Star’”’ 


lators have been used on these barracks, an illustration 
of which is given herewith, and since the health of 
our army and navy men is of first consideration, the 
installation of “Star” Ventilators on various military 
structures is a thorough recommendation of their 
ability to provide a constant supply of pure fresh air. 
An additional installation worthy of note is that of 
335 “Star” Ventilators on the Supply Depot at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. These and other types of ventilators are 
made in sizes to fill practically every requirement, and 
full particulars can be obtained by addressing the 
Merchant & Evans Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 





_— 
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PRODUCTION OF TIN PLATE. 
The statistics of tin plate production recently 
gathered by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce show that the production in the first half 
of this year was 19 per cent greater than the average 
rate last year. The forecast for the second half 
involves an increase over the first half of 5 per cent, 
which would make this year’s total 21 per cent greater 
than that of last year. The precise figures confirm 
estimates made recently that production this year is 
running 20 per cent ahead of last year. Despite the 
large increase in production the Department observes 
that there is need of using fiber containers wherever 
possible, seeing how fully the mills are sold up. 

Tin plate manufacturers, in response to a call from 
Food Administrator Hoover, met in Washington 2 
few days ago to hold a conference relative to the 
supply of coke tin plate for food containers. 

nieiltiliiamnediinininiin 

Should the improvement of your salespeople, the 
increase in their selling capacity, be left in their hands 
alone? Is it good policy to leave the new clerk, un- 
aided, to teach himself how to sell, and what to sell? 














ADVANTAGES OF TERNE PLATES AND SHEET 
METALS OVER OTHER MATERIALS 
FOR ROOFING. 


The very nature of metal makes it a logical weather 
and fireproof covering for buildings, yet the public 
as a rule know little of the many points of superiority 
possessed by metallic roofing. Very few know much 
of the composition of roofing materials—what is meant 
by tin plate, terne plate, galvanized sheets, etc. Terne 
Plates are used very largely for roofing purposes. 
They are sheets of iron or steel, coated with a mixture 
of tin and lead. Tin Plates are sheets of iron or 
steel coated with pure tin, and are used for cans, 
kitchen utensils, heater pipes, lanterns, milk cans, etc. 
Galvanized Sheets are iron or steel sheets coated with 
spelter, which makes them durable when exposed to 
the weather. They are produced both flat and corru- 
gated, and are largely used for roofing and siding. 


The Metal Branch of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of manufacturers and 
wholesale distributors of tin and terne plates, black 
and galvanized sheets, etc., have long realized that 
the sale of these materials could be greatly increased 
if the public were familiar with the advantages of a 
metal roof. The Association, therefore, conducted a 
contest some time ago, offering prizes for the best 
articles written by roofers and sheet metal workers 
on the subject “The Advantages of Terne Plates and 
Sheet \letals Over Other Materials for Roofing.” 


A large number of articles were received, one of 
which is published herewith. Others will be given in 
early issues. The following article was submitted by 
John Troland of Norwich, Connecticut: 

A Durable Weather and Fireproof Roof. 

At the outset, it seems like giving away the argu- 
ment to enter into a discussion to prove the advantages 
of Terne Plate Roofing, which to the man who has 
had personal experience seems to be a self-evident 
fact. Yet perhaps, to those lacking in this experience, 
a rehearsal of the many points of superiority found in 
metallic roofing, may not be deemed wasted. 

For the sake of argument, then, as well as in fair- 
ness to the competing materials, let us assume that 
they have in them various points of fitness. It will 
then be our task to show the superior advantages of 
Terne Plates over all other materials for the purpose 
set forth. 


To do this intelligently, we will start the inquiry as 
to what are the necessary requirements of a roof in 
general and particular, and then we will show how our 
preference meets these requirements. [Let us here put 
these two questions, viz.: For what purpose is a 
roof? and, What are the qualities it should possess? 

We answer the first question by one word—Protec- 
tion. No matter how strong is the foundation or the 
superstructure of a building, these are incomplete but 
for the protection afforded by the final work—the 
roof—and it is needless to add that the covering mate- 
nel affording the best protection will form the best 
roof. In considering this matter of protection, we 
will group our points under four self-evident heads, 
namely, a roof must be: 
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Ist. Moisture-proof. 

2nd. Wind-proof. 

3rd. Fireproof. ‘ 
4th. Durable. 


Ist. As the roof stands for protection against rain, 
snow and ice, it must be waterproof and moisture- 
proof. In this particular Terne Plates stand at the 
head of all other materials for roofing. Shingles, 
felting, gravel, cement and even slate are absorbents, 
permitting not only the passage of moisture through 
them, but also becoming deteriorated by this and in 
time rotting. In the case of slate, too, the freezing 
water breaks the overlapping ends, making repairs 
necessary, which are not easily made. Only in the 
use of Terne Plates with careful soldering at seams 
and miters, can a perfectly water-tight and water-proof 
job be guaranteed. This can be done, no matter what 
is the pitch or style of the roof, but in the case of other 
materials, the style of roof structure must be adapted 
to them. Even then, in the matter of hips, valleys, 
dormers, or skylights, all roofs of other material de- 
pend on tin, copper, zinc or other sheet metal flashings 
to make good their work; hence the virtue of their 
roof, after all, depends on its metallic part, and not 
on the other forms of roofing. 


2nd. <A roof must be wind-proof. Only in the use 
of Terne Plates can the most permanent flashings to 
the wood work be obtained, even without driving nails 
through the covering. The fastenings of a metallic 
roof are all under the covering itself, and have nothing 
to do with the water-proof requirements. 
tar-roofing, the resort to gravel was made for the 
purpose of holding the paper in place without nails, 
but gravel has the disadvantage of holding the water 
and snow, and thereby rots the felting. The writer 
has taken off acres of gravel roofing and replaced them 
with Terne. These roofs had only been on a few 
years, but the Terne replacing them has been good 
now for forty (40) years, and will last a life-time. 
Both shingle and slate roofs are damaged by wind 


In case of 


storms, and in the case of slate in a storm, it is + 
dangerous factor and has caused many accidents. The 
writer, in 1893, removed a slate roof from one of the 
large churches of this city, and replaced the same 
with Terne. This roof is still good for half a century, 
unless injured by an accident or an earthquake. 

3rd. Only in the use 
of metallic roofing can there be any confident protec- 


A roof should be fire-proof. 
tion against fire, and a metallic roof is protection 
against fire, both without and within. A shingled roof 
will catch fire at a long distance from a big city fire, 
where a metallic one will be perfectly safe against 
brands and sparks. An incipient fire in the upper story 
of a metallic roofed house can be smothered by chem- 
icals, whereas, a tar, shingle, composition or slate roof 
would give little chance for extinguishment. I have 
seen slate shingles flying off a building on fire in the 
garret, like a small volcano. A good metallic roof is 
a protection to both your own house and that of your 
neighbor, and this is a proper consideration. 

4th. Durability. From what we have already said 
about the quality—durability has been touched upon. 
If further detail is needful, it may be given as per- 
sonal experience. A building in our city was torn 
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down six years ago, and replaced by a larger structure. 
The roof was covered with Terne Plate, and the writer 
when an apprentice in 1859-60 assisted in the work. 
When this building was razed in 1909, the roof was 
practically good, and had been a protection to the 
building for about fifty years. No other material 
could have been used on this building, owing to its 
structural form, and no other material would have 
stood the test of years with the four requirements 
above given. From these and many other considera- 
tions, we have no hesitance in maintaining the supe- 
riority of Terne Plates or sheet metal over all other 
forms of roofing material. 


DIE CUT NAIL HOLES. PUNCHED IN STEEL 
CEILINGS. 





The steel ceilings manufactured by the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company are said to have a very wide 
range of designs that embody the best thought and 
skill of the most experienced designers and artisans 
in ornamental work. The plates are trimmed on 
four sides by an automatic process which is claimed 
to insure perfect alignment. The corners are slightly 
rounded instead of square, thus lessening the chances 
of their bending or turning when being handled. 

A noteworthy feature of these steel ceilings, which 
will be welcomed by sheet metal workers everywhere, 
is the die cut hole illustrated herewith. No 


nail 






CLEAN CUT NAIL HOLES SAVE MECHANIC'S FINGERS 
Die Cut Nail Holes in Steel Ceilings. 


doubt many sheet metal workers have experienced a 
great deal of trouble in applying steel ceilings on 
account of having to drive nails through four thick- 
nesses of steel at every corner where the plates meet. 
Besides the time and trouble spent in doing this, not 
only the beads get mashed but the fingers as well. 
The die cut nail hole, the manufacturers claim, will 
eliminate all trouble and insure easy and quick erec- 
tion. A beautifully illustrated catalog listing many 
sheet metal products both for interior and exterior 
work together with a special ceiling catalog Number 
“O” may be had by writing the Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing Company at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ; 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Hygrometer. 


From W. C. Klein, Milford, Nebraska. 
Feane% tell me where I can purchase a hygrometer. 


Ans.—Francis L. Freas, Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania; Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; and Precision Thermometer and Instrument 


Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Light Brass and Copper Tubing. 
From Charles F. Scott, Clarence, Missouri. 

Kindly advise where I can get light brass and cop- 
per tubing. 

Ans.—American Brass Company, 29 East Madison 
Street; Charles H. Besly and Company, 124 North 
Clinton Street; A. C. Dallas and Son, Incorporated, 
223 North Jefferson Street; and M. A. Purvin, 959 
Monadnock Block; all of Chicago. 

Files. 
From. the Deruy Hardware Company, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Will you please advise who makes the American, 





1917. 





Arcade, Eagle, Great Western, Kearny and Foot Files ? 
Ans.—Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 

: : Bull’s Eye Lens. 

From the Brouillet Sheet Metal Works, 271 Iowa Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Please inform us where we can buy bull’s eye ler; 
with a screw shank at back, such as are used in metal 
signs. 

Ans.—American Sign Company, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 

Humidifier. 
From Merlin D. Barnes, Lusk, Wyoming, and W. 


Milford, Nebraska. ee " 
Can you tell me who makes a humidifier for a wartn 


air heater? 

Ans.—Charles Smith, 63 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago; Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
4048 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri; and 


American Humidifier Company, Holland, Michigan. 
Address of Weil Brcthers. 
From the Stove Dealers Supply Company, 310 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Kindly advise where Weil Brothers, manufacturers 
of the C-5 Humber Heater, are located. 


Ans.—641 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


: Time Cards. 
From A. E. Browder, Albion, Nebraska. 
Can you please tell me where I can obtain shop 


time cards for tinners’ time? 
Ans.—Battye Printing Company, 422 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


. Klein, 


Chestnut 


Grape Baskets. 
From E. C. Saecker, Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 


Please advise where I can obtain grape baskets. 

Ans.—Barden and Robeson, Penn Yan, New York; 
Burlington Basket Company, Burlington, and 
Moeck and Redmon Basket Manufacturing Company, 
Indiana. 


Iowa: 


Peru, 


eae 


ITEMS. | 





The Saginaw Malleable Iron Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $335,000 to manufacture metal goods, metalware, 
etc. 

The Gem Metal Products Corporation, 188 Hins- 
dale Street, Brooklyn, New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufac- 
ture metalware by E. Bobker, M. and I. Kleinfeld. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, is now employing wonien in its cold- 
roll department at the Farrell mills. Applications for 
positions have been received from about 50 additional! 
women to take the places of men called into military 
service. 

Tin ore, and chloride of tin, manganese ore, 
geleisen, and ferromanganese; nickel ore, nickel, and 
ferronickel; tungsten and ferrotungsten are among 
the ores and minerals which the Japanese government 
now permits to be exported, provided a license for 
the purpose is obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

The Valley Iron Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been incorporated under the state laws of Ohio by 
Wade A. Taylor, C. H. Stewart, D. A. Strickland, 
F. L. Stewart and J. D. Blackburn in the sum of 
$200,000 and will deal in, for their own account, pig 
iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, merchant bars, plates, 
sheets, formed metal roofing products, and tin plate. 


spie- 
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1,237,126. Tool. Matti Wainola, New York, N. Y. _ 1,237,622. Culinary Utensil Minnie M. _ Dickinson, 
1,237,132. Calipers. William S. Whyte, Bedford, Ind. Evanston, Ill. Filed Dec. 7, 1916. . ote & 
1,237,199. Mail-B Henry D. Graves, Grant Park. III 1,237,633. Universal Hose-Coupling. Peter I. Glazier, 
: —- = slcntaata oe a a Indianapolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to Clarence L. Kirk, 
: 1,237,205. Rug-Beater. Charles B. Heim, Marco, Ind.  [ndianapolis, Ind. Filed Mar. 19, 1917, 
i _ 1,237,218. Shovel for Sifting. Cadwallader M. Raymond, 1,237,654. Metal Fence-Post. Raymond C. Knopke, 
‘ Somerville, Mass. Filed Nov. 10, 1913. Glen Ellyn, Ill. Filed Oct, 23, 1915. on 
} 1,237,257. Mop and Clothes-Lifter. Richard Setzer, 1,237,730. Reel. Frank Weber, Chicago, Ill. 
ee Minn., assignor of one-half to Audley V. Tankboner, , 1,237,731. Sliding Door. Arthur W. Wheeler, Sterling, 
¢ Motley, Minn. Filed Mar. 15, 1917. — —- 
. 907 oF : : F , vis a 1,237,739. Mail-Box. John W. Allen, Visalia, Cal 
ry 1,237,270. Roofing-Fastener. Herbert Abraham, New oan eED | “ _s 180 , 
York N’ Y_ assionor The Standard Paint C a 1,237,752. Turf-Edge Trimmer. Girolamo Comi, Co- 
i itive aa artis So fhe Scaneare —_ — Ad ' balt, Conn., assignor of one-half to Samuel Stewart, Co- 
sy ‘. 1,237,275. Gas-Stove. Arthur L. Bailey, Jamaica Plain, alt, Conn. Filed Apr. 20, 1917. 
Pi aaass. Filed July 5, 1916. 1,237,790. Framing-Tool. Horatio G. S. Kidder, Crewe, 
1,237,284. Fly-Screen. William H. Betts and Frank Va. Filed Jan. 6, 1917. 
Rought, St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 13, 1916. 1,237,806. Sectional Washboard. David Nusbaum, New- 
1,237,290. Electric Soldering-Iron. George Francis ark, N. J. Filed Nov. 14, 1916. 
ae Browning, Toppenich, Wash. 1,237,826. Cake and Biscuit Cutter and Lifter. John 
be D Rg Hh Cake-Turner. Valfrid Emanuel [agerstrom, Satterquist and Nels Conrad Nelson, Jamestown, N. Y 
es uluth, Minn. Filed Apr. 5, 1916. 1,237,836. Gate-Hinge. August Sundh, Hastings-upon- 
= 1,237,328. Combined Rule and Square. Edwin Gross- Hudson, N. Y. Filed Jan. 11, 1915. 
mann, Thrall, Tex. Filed Oct, 28, 1916. 1,237,839. Washboard. Nicola Tacuone, Derby, Conn. 
P 1,237,360 Nail-Driving Machine. Duane P. Martin, 1,237,856. Clothes-Pin. Gustave F. E. Anderson, Buffalo, 
‘ittsburg, Kans. Filed Dec. &, 1914. N. Y. 
Ohig Drafting-Square. Alfred Randolph, Salem, 1,287,858. Heater. Edgar Garrison Ballenger, Atlanta, 
10. Filed May 12, 1914. Ga. Filed Feb. 26, 1917. 
1,237,429, Fish-Hook. Carl Westross, Portland, Me. 1,237,875. Wire-Stretcher. Warren C. Dickerson, Los 
, 1,237,441. Wire-Splicing Tool. Charles W. Ackerson, Angeles, Cal. Filed Jan. 2, 1917 
Westerville, Ohio. Filed Sept. 16, 1916. ,237,908. Gun-Sight. Charles W. Irion, Husted, Colo 
1,237,460. Torch and Melting- Pot. Joseph T Bishop, 237 928. Spring-Gun. John Huband Mac Lean, Ann 


] 

& 
Toledo, Ohio, assignor of one-half to Horace Bishop, Toledo, Arbor, Mich. Filed Aug. 26, 1916 
Ohio. Filed May 18, 1917. 1,237,935. Handle for Cooking Utensils Artie FE. May, 
€ 











1,237,461. Permutation-Lock. Joshua Bohannon Emi- Terre Alta, W. Va. Filed Oct. 7, 1914 
hence, Ky., assignor of one-half to Phillip B. Fallis, Pleasure- 1,237,992. Calipers and Dividers. Harry L \ustin, 
ville Ky. Filed Feb. 24. 1917. Huron, S. D. Filed Mar. 6, 1917. 

1,237,522 Latch. Christian A. Jensen, Minden, Nebr. 1,237,995. Hand-Torch. Valentine M. Bearer, Ligonier, 

1,237,529. Fish-Bait. Kaiko Kuroki, Monterey, Cal. Pa. Filed Feb. 2, 1917. 

1,237,568, Self-Heating Sad-Iron. Otto Spahr, Phila- 1,238,007. Flour-Sifter. Charles T. Engle, Colorado 
delphia, Pa Filed Sept. 16, 1914. Springs, Colo. Filed July 20, 1916. 

1,237,580. Rice-Cooker. Joe Tashima, San Francisco, 1,238,010. Odorless Garbage-Can. Robert E. Fisher, Ana- 
Cal. Filed Feb, 8, 1917. heim, Cal. Filed Oct. 24, 1916. 
p 1,237,515. Combined Egg-Separator and Beating Device. 1,238,017. Combined Dome-Damper and Chimney-Throat 
at Tripke, Jersey City, N. J. Filed Nov, 20, 1915. Robert Howden, Oakland, Cal. Filed Nov. 15, 1915 

1,237,602. Door-Check. Otto L. Askerberg, Jamestown, 1,238,026. Muskrat-Trap. Martin E. Kvitle and Nor- 

Y. man K. Kvitle, Cambridge, Wis. Filed Jan. 18, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL PRICES ON THE DECLINE. 


The steel trade in general is agreed that steel prices 
will decline before there is renewed buying on any great 
scale, but there is much difference of opinion as to 
how far it will extend. Even though the Government 
announcement of steel prices is known to be close at 
hand, the market already has done some further read- 
justing on its own account. Pittsburgh has been the 
chief scene of activity and the business done has been 
uniformly at the expense of prices. In semi-finished 
steel, the high prices of two months ago which were 
reached in early delivery transactions and were far 
above the level of contracts steels have been tumbled 
over on very moderate business, while in steel making 
pig iron, the reductions amount to $2.00 on bessemer 
and as much as $4.00 on basic. The finished material 
market has shared little in the decline of bessemer an‘l 
basic iron and billets, chiefly because buying was so 
limited, but plates in particular are lower. Eight 
cents in Pittsburgh is now common, which represents 
a decline of $20.00 per net ton. 

The war relations of Government and _ business 
seem to be virtually paralyzed by confusion and 
doubt, and iron and steel manufacturers are beinz 
obliged to withhold their complete advice and co-oper- 
ation in the distribution of the products of their 
industry. Meanwhile, Washington is endeavoring to 
clear up the muddle which suddenly has threatened 
its elaborate war machine, and an important new 
question which complicates the issue pertains to the 
application of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law to the 
organization of the advisory boards of manufacturers 
and business men and the functions which they have 
been performing. The ruling of the Attorney-General 
on this point is being awaited with great interest. The 
buying authority which has been conferred upon 
the central purchasing committee of the war muni- 
tions board by the Allies is said to be only a formal 
matter and to have no significance as to the one price 
proposal. The Government’s doubt of its legal policy 
to extend its own steel price to its Allies leaves a 
point of advantage with the producers in these nego- 
tiations. It is more than likely that whatever future 
buying is done by the Allies in this country will entail 
a minimum of munitions steel. The Government’s 
constant call for more steel indicates how heavily it 
is depending upon the complete co-operation and sup- 
port of the industry. The extent of this demand is 
measured by approximately 75 per cent of mill output 
which some of the largest producers in the country are 
furnishing for all branches of war use. In plates or 
structurals, this amounts to practically 100 per cent 
and instances are becoming more frequent where the 
Government has taken over rollings scheduled for 
private uses. 


STEEL. 

The demands which the Government is making upon 
the leading interest and leading independent in the 
Chicago district have been so heavy that it will be nec- 
essary if further tonnage is placed with them, for 
the Government to specify which material is wanted 
first and which can be delayed. Both of these produc- 
ers have practically nothing to sell except to the Govy- 
ernment, and even for that destination they have as 
much as they can handle and give reasonable shipment. 
The leading local independent maker of plates has 
booked 1500 tons of plates and shapes to be fabricated 
for ships. More than half of this order is for steel 
plates and the price quoted was subject to Govern- 
ment arrangement. No large tonnages of structurals 
have been placed in the West recently except that 
previously mentioned. Prices on plain material are 
difficult to gauge as the demand for Government 
purposes is taking most of the material that is now 
available. 


COPPER. 

The copper market continues its apathetic course, 
waiting for news from Washington in regard to price 
fixing. Except for the little routine business which 
comes up daily for supply, no transactions of any 
large volume are reported. The tendency continues 
easy on the uncertainty of the prices which the Govern- 
ment and its Allies will pay, although conditions at 
the mines, which are still hampered in the output by 
labor trouble are producing a firmer position of the 


. metal. During the week prices have declined 14 to 4 


cents a pound. Quotations on Electrolytic are as 
follows: Spot, 2614; cents, cash, New York; Septem- 
ber, 2534 to 26 cents; and fourth quarter, 25 cents. 
Casting copper for nearby delivery is scarce and 1s 
nominally quoted at 26 to 26% cents while Prime Lake 
copper is nominal at 27 cents. 


TIN. 

Little business was transacted in the 
market for tin during the past week and quotations 
were practically unchanged, with Spot tin closing at 
61% cents. Tin to arrive in September is held at 61 
cents with some business being done at this figure. 
Spot offerings continue scarce. Warehouses in Chi- 
cago have dropped prices on tin 14 cent a pound and 
pig tin is now quoted at 6814 cents and bar tin at 


69% cents. 


domestic 


SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouses have lowered their prices 0 
solder %4 cent a pound, the new quotations being: 
XXX Guaranteed, %4@%, 39 cents; Commercial, 
Y& VY, 37 cents; Number 1 Plumbers, 35 cents. 
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LEAD. 

The leading producers in the lead market reduced 
the price on lead for nearby delivery 2 cent a pound 
late in the week, making the price 10/4 cents a pound. 
They are making few sales, excepting to the Gov- 
ernment at the fixed price of 8 cents in addition 
to shipments on sliding scale contracts. In the outside 
market, lead continues to be quoted at about 11 cents, 
New York, for Spot Eastern delivery ; 1034 cents, St. 
Louis, for prompt shipment from the West, and 104 
cents, St. Louis, for September and October ship- 
ment. But little forward buying is being done 
although a few October sales have been reported at 
the quoted prices. Chicago warehouses have dropped 
prices on lead 25 cents per hundred pounds and quota- 
tions are now $11.50 for American Pig and $12.00 
for Bar. 


SPELTER. 

Spelter stocks have shown a decided weakness 
recently and the industry appears to have been throwa 
into great uncertainty by the Government’s price fixing 
program. There is no present market in quantity for 
spelter, and there have been no large sales in months. 
Evidence of manipulation are seen to depress even 
present prices and it is alleged that producers who 
booked part of the recent Government order for 
11,500,000 pounds of Grade C at prices unofficially 
said to range from 8.55 to 8.95 cents, producers’ plants, 
are making low offerings to “bear” the market an 
thus cover their contract at a profit. Prime western 
quotations are as follows: Prompt, 734 to 8% cents; 
fourth quarter, nominally 8% to 8% cents. Brass 
Special is quoted at about 834 cents. Chicago ware- 
houses have dropped prices on spelter in slabs 
cent, the new quotation being 9 cents. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago market steel sheets are being taken 
in considerable tonnages by manufacturers who have 
contracts for army ranges and tent heaters. The 
specifications for this equipment are said to be so 
simple that many sheet metal manufacturers have 
undertaken their construction. Number 28 gauge 
black sheets are being quoted at 8.94 to 9.19 cents, 
Chicago mill, with some makers receiving as high as 
9-69 cents on smaller lots. 10 gauge blue annealed 
sheets continue to be quoted at 8.94 to 9.19 cents, 
Chicago mill, and Number 28 gauge galvanized at 
10.44 to 11.44 cents, Chicago mill. 


TIN PLATE. 

In Pittsburgh a report is current that the Govern- 
ment will very soon declare an embargo against ship- 
ments of tin plate for export. This. proposal is in 
line with the general policy of the Government to 
Conserve its supply of steel, and in this particular 
instance is a part of the food conservation program. 
Fair sized tonnages of tin plate are understood to be 
going to South America, Japan, Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Italy, and premium prices have been received 
on the export shipments. It is believed that the effect 
of the embargo on the market will probably be unim- 


portant if it is reflected at all. The principal purpose 
of this ban will be to make available a greater supply 
of tin plate for food containers. 


OLD METALS. 


In the Chicago market trading in iron and steel 
scrap continues slow, although some buying is being 
done by consumers to fill out their reserves, which 
in some cases have fallen low. Indications point to 
higher prices and the expectation of Government regu- 
lation seems to be having less effect than formerly. 
Prices remain at practically the same level. Whole- 
sale dealers’ quotations, which may be considered 
nominal are as follows: Old steel axles, $43.00 to 
$44.00 ; old iron axles, $43.00 to $44.00; steel springs, 
$37.00 to $38.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $36.00 to 
$37.00; Number 1 cast iron, $24.00 to $25.00; all 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows, 
per pound: Light copper, 20% cents; light brass, 
123% cents; lead, 9 cents; zinc, 534 cents; cast alumi- 
num, 22% cents. 


PIG IRON. 


Indications are that the Government will soon pur- 
chase heavily of pig iron for use of those plants which 
are manufacturing supplies to its order. Generally 
speaking, domestic buying in iron is holding back 
and the market is developing further soft spots due 
chiefly to re-sale activities. Eastern re-sale Basic 
The Chicago 


market is characterized by dullness but not weakness. 


iron has gone low on a Valley basis. 


It is reported that buyers have covered their estimated 
requirements fairly well for the present year and the 
first half of next year. Small prompt tonnages are 
being booked, although local furnaces have practically 
nothing to sell before July 1, 1918. These small 
tonnages and such iron as comes into the market from 
time to time with a little re-sale metal seem to satisfy 
the demand. 

$55.00 Ifurnace continues to be the quotation on 


local ore and Southern iron is unchanged. The 
demand for this is comparatively small and the supply 
is even smaller. For Prompt iron which appears oc- 
casionally, $50.00 Birmingham is the ruling price, and 
lake Superior Charcoal iron is inactive with occa- 
sional car lots being taken at $60.00 furnace. The 
deliveries as a rule are becoming more and more 
deferred which is due in part to possible overselling 
and to reduction of the expected output, the latter 
condition resulting from the small supply and the 
poor quality of coke, 


Rogers, Brown & Company Market Report, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, September 1, 1917: 


The only outstanding market feature just now is an in- 
crease in the inquiry for foundry iron for first half ship- 
ment. A few inquiries have also been received for a full 
year’s supply in 1918. The furnaces both in the North and 
in the South are slow in quoting for forward delivery, and 
no business of consequence has been transacted 

The demand for spot iron is only fairly good, but a 
number of consumers appear more willing to cover for iron 
needed in the last quarter of this year. As a rule, melters of 
foundry iron are well supplied for this year, so that most 
transactions cover only small tonnages. No change is noted 
in either Northern or Southern quotations 





